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POETRY. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


DEFEAT IN MICHIGAN. 
BY LOUISE Y. BOYD. 

O friend of mine, we have stood side by side, 

In the war waged with wrong,for this many a year, 
And though news of a lost battle comes to us now, 

Let our faith be unshaken,our hearts know no fear, 
Let us walk o’er the ground and behold where they 

fell, 

The brave and the true, and we’ll glean as we go, 
It may be but one shred of the banner’s frayed fold, 

One broken blade, red with the blood of the foe. 


But for all the bright banners that wave in the world 
Untorn and unsoiled, would we barter away, 

This frail faded fragment of what was a star, 
A star of bright hope to a host yesterday ? 

What new-made, bright sword could the artisan bring, 
That would weigh in the balance with this that the 

hand 

Of a dead hero held, where a thousand lay low, 

When the demon of Error o’ershadowed the land? 


Oh! to us are these relics most holy, they tell 
That only deferred is our victory’s hour, 

And the spirit of Right still unvanquished can smile 
Atthe triamph of merely material power. 
Dublin, Ind., Nov. 4, 1874. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
A 80NG FOR NOVEMBER. 
BY CANIS MINOR. 


Oh, when is the year in glory dressed ? 

When doth he don his Sunday best ? 

When doth he laugh with right good cheer? 

When he thinks his work is done pretty near, 
In old November. 


When doth he whistle with note clear and high? 
When doth he sing as he sweepeth by? 
When doth he clap his hands for joy? 
When on drifting clouds he whirls through the sky, 
In gay November. 
When doth he dress in a purple cloud ? 
With golden lappet and white mist shroud? 
And sing in the woods an anthem loud? 
When he strides through the lands with step free 
and proud, 

In whistling November. 
The little birds open their bright black eyes, 
Look from their nests with great surprise, 
And sing to his chant a tenor high 
As rustling the leaves he passeth by, 

In purple November. 
pores lake is blue waves’ dancing play, 
ie A flash of the light skiff’s dancing spray; 
be Sky bright lands of sunny splendor, 
‘the woods a shiver of gold and amber, 

In bright November. 
gay young year is growing old, 
ee the winter's frost and cold, 

Th. ou art truly his golden prime, 
u cheerest his heart like good old wine, 
Sunay November. 
daa month, of the year the pride! 
wh nr thou hasten with such a stride? 
hon » the red leaves dance with glee, 
®y whirl away from the forest tree ? 
7; In passing November. 
Pn Secuane & month of all months the crown, 
ean hastening on with an icy frown. 
on “s 4 health to the time that all remember! 
tea: eartier friend than old November. 
®re’s health to thee ever 
Thou frosty December! 


Oh, the 








Po Haxrer, a colored lady from Phila- 
Phia, spoke to the colored people in Calvin 


°wnship, and other places in Michigan, 
Sing them to vote for Woman Suffrage. 


ur 





OUR SHARE IN IT. 


Dogberry boasted of being ‘‘a man that hath 
had losses; go to!’’ Amid the general politi- 
cal upheaval of these last two weeks, we ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage have had our 
losses, if lost that can be which never was 
gained. Not to succeed, is hardly to be called 
a loss; and that and that only is our case in 
Michigan. If I go down to the beach to see 
whether the tide is ebbing or flowing, I do not 
infer that it is on the ebb because the water 
does not cover the sand. The question is, 
does it lose or gain? NowlI have not yet 
seen the figures from the Michigan election, 
but it is safe to say that this campaign has 
been, all things considered, a great advance 
on the Campaign in Kansas, a dozen years 
ago. And this is, to those who have enlisted 
for the war, a great satisfaction. 

William Wilberforce, writing in England 
to a friend, in the year 1817, said: ‘I continue 
faithful to the measure of parliamentary re- 
form brought forward by Mr. Pitt. I am firm- 
ly persuaded that, at present, a prodigious ma- 
jority of the people of this country are adverse 
to the measure. In my view, so far from be- 
ing an objection to the discussion, this is rath- 
er a recommendation.’’ In 1832, the Reform 
Bill was passed. But great as was the politi 
cal importance of this English legislation, it is 
plain, both to friends and foes, that it could 
not be compared in the importance of its so- 
cial results to the reform we urge. That im- 
portance may he measured by the fears of its 
opponents, and by the strength of the vis in- 
ertie which it has to resist. 

As compared with the resistance encounter- 
ed by the Reform Bill and the Anti-Slavery 
movement, ours seems a safe and peaceful 
agitation. But mobs and bullets help a cause; 
the more silent and obscure the resistance, the 
harder to surmount it. What we have to en- 
counter is not the angry self-interest of South- 
ern slaveholders or Northern merchants; but 
the more delicate chains of habit, the tradi- 
tions of church and state, and the special re- 
luctance of a period when even the principle 
of manhood suffrage is in many minds on trial. 
We cannot afford either to ignore these ob- 
stacles or to underrate them; and each time 
we encounter them we must simply look over 
our work again, and see how it can be im- 
proved. 

One thing we need especially to remember. 
The Republican party has sustained reverses, 
because, although its principles and its ser- 
vices were high, it had been so long in power 
as to have grown indifferent to the tone of 
character among its leaders, and to the meth- 
ods by which they worked. We, having few- 
er traditions and successes to sustain us, can 
still less afford to err in these respects. Judged 
fairly and candidly, I do not see why the great 
scandal that has lately swept across the land 
should have cost Woman Suffrage a vote in 
Michigan. But judged hastily and impulsive- 
ly, as it has been, it has undoubtedly cost 
thousands. No matter which side is to come 
out successful from that great duel in the dark, 
it cannot be denied that the disgraced person, 
whoever he may be, is or was a prominent 
figure in our movement; and the whole move- 
ment feels the influence of any such malign 
association, as inevitably as the Republican 
party felt to its remotest borders the bad rep- 
utation of every unscrupulous leader whom 
it had sustained. 

Again; we are ina time of “independent” 
politics, and of revolt against strict party tests. 
In so far as the Woman Suffrage movement 
has actually taken part in politics, it may have 
done itself no harm. But it has not been se- 
verely tested in that way; and I have seen, 
from time to time, even in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, communications which—perhaps through 
mere heedlessness,—laid us open to the se- 
verest criticisms from our enemies, precisely 
at this time. To say, without qualification, 
that those who believe in Woman Suffrage 
should in all cases vote for its supporters 
against its opponents—without inserting the 
proviso, ‘‘other things being equal’’—is a want 
of caution from which any cause would suffer. 
Suppose your suffrage-advocate is in other 
respects a scoundrel, what then? If a man 
goes to Washington, for instance, to steal the 
public money or to organize fraud, it hurts us 
instead of helping us that he should be on our 
side. It may help to carry some particular 
vote; but it ties the weight of his corruption 
around our influence, in the end. And every 
phrase of ours that seems to look only at pro- 
fessions, not character, will hurt us in the end. 
For we are fortunately passing through a 
time when character counts for more than 
opinions, in candidates for office. 

There are multitudes of people, educated as 
well as ignorant, who are not accustomed to 
look to logic or first principles in judging of 
any public question. They ask only what 
sort of people advocate it, and what is likely 
to be its result. If they see that Woman Suf- 





frage aims at no higher standard of principles, 
and produces no better standard of character 
in its advocates than the old political parties, 
we cannot win their support, even with all the 
logic in the nation on our side. But so long 
as we have the character and the logic with 
us, as we still generally have, we can safely 
pass through a thousand defeats and grow 
stronger each time. And, so subtle and cov- 
ert are the workings of public sentiment, that 
we may some day find ourselves nearest to 
victory when we seem most thoroughly beaten. 
In 1834, the English abolitionists were taunt- 
ed by Sir John Gladstone, the great Demerara 
slaveholder, with having toiled for forty years 
and effected nothing. ‘That very night, their 
Emancipation Bill passed. T. W. H. 


LETTER OF MISS LOUISA ALCOTT. 


The following letter of Miss Alcott was 
accidentally omitted in our report of the An- 
nual Meeting of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association at Detroit. 


Dear Mrs, Stone.—I am sorry that I can- 
not accept the invitation to be one of the elect 
precious at the Convention. But my engage- 
ments prevent my accepting the honor. 

Ican write nothing that would be worth 
reading after the brave and good words which 
will be uttered on that occasion. I can onl 
wish that every one may be especially inspired, 
and a forward step taken toward the goal of 
our desire. 

With a firm belief in the good time coming, 
I am cordially yours, L. M. Avcort. 

Boston, Oct. 6, 1874. 


THE SISTERS SMITH AT TOWN MEETING. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Perhaps, by this time, 
you may like a short notice of Glastonbury 
town affairs. The men here, laid another tax 
in September, the third on the list of 1873. 
The first $101 they collected from us by selling 
our cows at auction at an extra expense of $39. 
The second, of less than $50, they levied on our 
meadow land, selling eleven acres at an extra 
cost of $30, and apportioning it out among 
themselves beforehand. This being declared 
unlawful by the court, movable property com- 
ing first, they have appealed to a higher 
court, intending, probably, to let it lie there 
till they can get their deed recorded next 
June; of this last extra tax of about $150, due 
the first of November, the collector sent us 
the notice by mail. 

A town meeting being called, on Monday of 
this week, to consider the expenses of the 
town, we attended, as it concerned us more 
than anybody, the men intending to take more 
money from us than from anybody, as they 
had done for years past. We thought they 
might put us out of the house by force, as we 
should not go by request, having as good a 
right there as they had; and if they did, we 
should come back again, when we had a 
chance, unless they locked the doors. We 
came in when the meeting opened, at ten a.M., 
and staid till it closed, at fourr. ms Twomen 
came up and talked with us at first, and one 
other in the course of the day. Our repre- 
sentative also, who voted for us in the Legis- 
lature last spring, came and spoke with us. 
He appears better than any of them, we think. 
The other representative is the collector, and 
constable also, who voted to have the whole 
matter of Woman’ s Rights dismissed at once. 
None of the authorities came near us. They 
have endorsed, ’tis said, the collector’s doings, 
making us pay in that way more than any- 
body else in the town for having our meadow 
land unlawfully attached. 

The men all seemed glad to see each other, 
but none smiled at seeing us, whichis the last 
thing I believe they feel inclined todo. The 
meeting was conducted suitably enough for 
any woman to attend, but the house itself 
was very dirty. None of the men wore kid 
gloves but the lawyer who has counseled the 
town against us, so we took ours off. This 
lawyer occupies an office, owned by the man 
who has ruled the town for many years, but 
growing deaf, he patronized this one, putting 
him on the Republican side, that he might 
counsel both parties; and he joined the Con- 
gregational church, also. 

The collector sat in a small place, parted off 
by itself, all the time nearly, ina corner of 
the room. He could not come out without 
facing us. The schools were the first business. 
It seems, the town employ nine men to visit 
the schools, at $3a day, each having $6 apiece 
for examining four teachers, making a bill of 
$317. We have women here, who could have 
dontie the work more intelligently, all will say. 
One man, alone, does all the school business of 
Hartford, for $300. 

The main business was to consider the ex- 
pense of setting the boundary line between 
Glastonbury and Wethersfield. It was settled 
by the Legislature last spring, that the river 
was the boundary, at an expense of $5,000 for 
Glastonbury. We heard that our case was 
coming up under the head of expenses, but 
we were not mentioned. When the men 











stood before us so that we could not hear, we 
crowded up among them, without any out- 
ward action of disapproval. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Scort Sippons was among the pas- 


We are living in daily expection of our fur- | 8€"gers on the steamer Oceanic, which arrived 
niture being seized, telling our friends we | from Liverpool reeently. 


wish they would visit us while we have the 
use of it. We always thought we owned it, 


Rev. Mrs. R. A. D. Tanor,of Bernardston, 


| Mass., is preaching very acceptably in Wil- 


but find it belongs to the town, and we know | liamsville, Vermont. 


not how long they will let it remain. We are 
not greatly enjoying this fine autumn weather, 
but it is some comfort that the collector and 
his abettors are as much puzzled as we are, 
to know what is to be done with us next. 
Anny H. Sairu anp Sister. 
Glastonbury, Ct. 
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SUFFRAGE OR STARVATION IN KANSAS 


Two classes of objectors to Woman Suffrage, 
may perhaps be benefited by having their at- 
tention called to the present condition of sev- 
eral counties in one of our Western States. 
First, those who insist that Manhood Suffrage 
is a sufficient safeguard of Woman's Right; 
second, those who, admitting the abstract 
right of Woman to the ballot, assert that she 
will gain nothing by the exercise of it. 

A few weeks ago the Legislature of Kansas 
met to devise measures for the relief of that 
part of the State which has been devastated 
by grasshoppers. The plan adopted by that 
body is substantially as follows: Each county 
ascertains the number of families within its 
own limits needing help, and the average 
amount needed by each. An election is then 
held, by which the county may be authorized 
to issue bonds to the required amount, which 
bonds the State will buy at five per cent. dis- 
count. Thus each county assumes a debt equal 
to the sum needed for its own relief. But a 
two-thirds majority is necessary to carry the 
election. 

Now, in all the States recently settled, the 
ratio of the voters to the whole population is 
much greater than that for the whole country. 

Many single men take up homesteads, stay 
on them a sufficient time each year to fulfil 
the requirements of the law, and then go 
where work and money are more easy to ob- 
tain. Many of them have no intention of set- 
tling permanently on their farms, but are hold- 
ing them until they rise in value. They are 
not settlers, but speculators. It is not to their 
interest to burden the county with a debt 
which will increase the taxes for some time to 
come, when they are themselves in no danger 
of suffering, and their votes count just as 
much as if they were actual settlers. 

While these men are allowed to exercise all 
the rights of citizenship, the wives and moth- 
ers, on whom fall the heaviest burdens of pio- 
neer life, can have no voice in the question on 
which hangs the life of their families. It will 
not do to say that since they would pay none 
of the tax they should have no vote in the 
matter. Every pioneer’s wife, actually if not 
nominally, bears her full share of all public 
burdens. The father of a family, in one of the 
counties which has been twice ravaged during 
the past summer, writes to a friend in the East; 
“The Commissioners report for our county 
six hundred families, needing $125 each. 
There are three thousand voters in the county. 
What chance have we for aid ?”” 

It will be strange if the heads of some of these 
six hundred families do not discover that one 
vote cannot represent two persons,even though 
their interests are identical; and there may 
be, among the six hundred wives, some who 
have had “‘all the rights they wanted,”’ who 
now find that the ‘‘Woman Question” is no 
longer for them a mere abstraction, but that it 
has assumed the decidedly practical form of 
Suffrage or Starvation. M. C. 

Kansas. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW. 


The Englishwoman’s Review, which has 
heretofore been published as a quarterly, will 
hereafter appear ag a monthly. It will thus 
be able to give the news on the Woman ques- 
tion while it is fresh. It will continue to con- 
tain articles and information upon the follow- 
ing subjects: 

The industrial occupations of women; the 
rate of wages they receive; the laws control- 
ling their labor; any new channel in which it 
may be directed; the unions or trade so- 
cieties now being organized for their benefit. 

The education of women, including the es- 
tablishment of better schools and courses of 
lectures; their admission into already exist- 
ing universities, especially for the study of 
medicine; the physical and moral results 
of a higher standard of education here, and 
other countries. 

The laws ——o social position of wo- 
men; the Married Women’s Property Acts of 
1870 and 1874, and cases occurring under 
them; the protection of young persons; the 
Suffrage, Health, Temperance, Reformatory 
and other questions. 

Schemes for the benefit of the poorer class- 
es, especially of children. 

Terms of Subscription at the Office, 22 Ber- 
ners Street, London, W. (post free) six ohil- 


lings sterling per annum. 








Mus. 8, M. C. Perktns, recently of Coop- 
erstown, has just returned from a lecture tour 
through Schoharie Co., N. Y. Her present 
address is Morris, Otsego Co., N. Y. 

Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe. was very warmly 
received bythe cltizens of Grand Rapids,Mich., 
on her return from Chicago, and her address 
was highly commended by the press of that 
city. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman addressed a large 
audience at Young Men's Hall, Detroit, last 
Saturday week by invitation, and aroused 
deep interest among a class hitherto indiffer- 
ent in Suffrage. 

Evizapetu Porr, M. D., of Onionta, N. Y., 
thinks of establishing a Water Cure at Coop- 
erstown, New York. She is a woman of su- 
perior abilities, and will probably succeed in 
such an undertaking. 

Mus. A. Houtman, wife of Joseph Holman, 
of Salem, Or., and sister of Willis Phelps, of 
this city, died in Salem, October 16. She 
went to Oregon with the early Methodist mias- 
sionaries in 1839, to labor for the spiritual 
welfare of the Indian tribes. 


Miss Avra M. Hurerr, the young lady 
lawyer of Chicago, lectured at Wilcoxon 
Opera House, on Tuesday evening, last week. 
Her subject was ‘“‘Lessons of the Times.”’ It 
was a thoughtful and eloquent discussion of 
important topics, and was received with close 
attention and interest by a large and intelligent 
audience. 


Cuartortre Cusuman bade farewell to the 
New York stage on the 7thinst. It was an im- 
posing scene. ‘There was a great gathering 
of celebrities, a poem by R. H. Stoddard, an 
address by William Cullen Bryant, and a re- 
ply by Miss Cushman, in which she referred to 
her early struggles, saying that her necessities 





taught her that to succeed she must be in ear- 
nest. 

Miss Anna Snow was just getting up to 
leave a train of cars at Newburyport, some 
two weeks ago, having ridden from Boston, 
when she found a roll of bills of large amount 
in her lap, but how they came there she could 
not tell. She advertised them, and on Friday 
a man proved them to be his, though he was 
not on the train the day they were found, 
and had never been at Newburyport. 


MatiLpa FvLetcner has done a great work 
during the past year. She has lectured one 
hundred nights, has traveled seven thousand 
miles, has written a book upon ‘Practical 
Ethics” for schools and families, and has in- 
vented, to illustrate it, a beautiful chart, so 
that a child can comprehend with ease their 
mutual relations. She has also prepared three 
new lectures, two of which, ‘‘The Heart of a 
Man,” and ‘‘What Can You Do ?”’ were giv- 
en to the public last winter and met with great 
popularity. The other one, significantly 
styled ‘‘The Ethics of Marriage,” will be pre- 
sented for the first time during the coming 
season. 

Miss Anna E. Dickinson lectured on 
“Joan of Arc”’ last Tuesday evening in Bos- 
ton. Music Hall was filled to overflowing by 
what was not only the largest audience of 
this season, but one of the largest audiences 
that has ever assembled within ite walls. 
Every seat was taken, and hundreds stood. 
And this vast and cultivated assemblage lis- 
tened to an oration in every way worthy of it, 
as well as of the speaker’s great fame. It so 
far exceeded in ability all her lyceum lectures 
of recent years — whether considered as a 
work of literary, rhetorical or dramatic art— 
that the general feeling in the audience seem- 
edto be one of genuine amazement at the 
marvelous revelation of hitherto unsuspected 
power that the orator displayed. 


Miss Rutu Hutt lectured in New York 
recently, on “‘Our Bread and Butter."’ She 
was listened to by alarge audience of ladies. 
Miss Hull, who has graduated from a Western 
medical college, is a prepossessing young lady 
of modest manners, and as a speaker may 
justly be called fluent and in every way pleas- 
ing. She readily captivates and commands 
the attention of an audience. Ina clear and 
convincing manner she exposed the barbarous 
mode of eating and dressing which s0 generally 
obtains, and which leads to dyspepsia and oth- 
er common ills. At the conclusion Miss Hull 





announced that she contemplated giving oth- 
er lectures to women, and, if she decides so to 


do, will give notice of the fact in the public 
prints. She can undoubtedly do much to- 
wards effecting needful reforms in the ordi~ 
nary modes of living. 
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SECOND WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK | 


SECOND MORNING SESSION, 


The Congress of Americal Women began 
the second day of its sessions, Friday morn- 
ing, (vet it ‘fn the sudience-room of the 
Methodist Church flock. the President, Mus 
Livexmone, was in the Chair. The atten 


dance was larger than on the morning of the 
‘ : Z 


first day. 

ent. 
LETTER FROM THE REV. MRS, 

Miss FLercnuer, 


many additional ladies being pres- 


bOW LES. 
The Secretary, read the 
following letter from the Rev. AdaC, 


of Philadelphia: 


sowles, 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 15, IATA, 
To the Second Comaqrees of Women, Greeting 

Unable to be present at the first Congress of Wo- 
men, I sent a communication referring to the posi- 
tion held by the Universalist Charch of this country 
regarding the education of women, and their ordina- 
tion for it« ministry, giving the number of women 
already at work as pastors and evangelists, and [can 
now add to the facts then given this most encourag- 
ing report of the last annual meectingof the General 
Convention of Univergalists held last month in the 
city of New York, which will show better than any- 
thing else how successful has been the work of wo- 
men in all branches of church labor. 1 will give 
only the first of the resolutions passed, since that 
contains the spirit of the rest, which were very spe- 
cific applications of the new policy 

O Wher as, The women of our churches have prac- 
tically proved with pen, voice and a great variety of 
good services, their loyalty and capacity to co-oper- 











ate with men in accomplishing all the church con- | 


templates; therefore 

a solved, That it be the established polic vy of this 
Convention to exclude no person from the Board of 
Trustees, from any office, or from any general com- 
mittee now existing or that it may create, on account 
of sex: and that it be its established policy to encour- 
age the existence of no organization composed ex. 
clusively of men or women.” 

Thus it will be seen the Universalist Church not only 
offers to women equal privileges of education aud or- 
dination as ministers, but equal places of trust and 
honor in all ite boards of management. And I would 
take this opportunity to urge upon all Universalist 
women who may be reached by this communication, 
the importance of re« ognizing this action of the Con- 
vention, by securing from their respective churches 
a full representation of women in all associations and 
conventions, 

And may I not hope that some voice will be lifted 
up in this Congress of Women in an appeal to the 
women of the churches to seek a more active partic- 
ipation in their government and management, from 
which they are now chiefly excluded? — And while I 
see with regret that the work of the Christian min- 


istry is not one of the topics for discussion in the | 


Congress, | hope earnest words will be spoken there, 


that will bear fruit in sending many good women | 


into the field already white for the harvest, 

For deeply feel that here is to be done much of the 
best work of the future. We all recognize the power 
of the pulpit in every good cause as occupied by 
men; and does not God callupon women for just such 
work, through the nature he has given them’? In the 
eburch of which I have been speaking, we have 761 
meeting houses and but 657 ministers, leaving more 








than 100 without pastors. And what is true of this 
denomination is true of all, I believe. Yet we have 
hundreds of competent women filling the positions of | 
teachers, bookkeepers and clerks to such an overtlow 
that the market is always distressingly full of the 
surplus, for whom such employment Is impossible. | 
Many of these can find work “higher up” in the | 
churches if they will give a few years to prepara. | 
tion, opportunity and assistance for which is now | 
given, te the Universalist church at least, and perhaps | 
in others; and a successful woman ministry in any | 
one church will open the way to it in all. Let the | 
earnestness of my desire to see this be my excuse for 
taking the precious moments of the Congress to urge 
its consideration, With heartiest good wishes for 
the Congress of Women, lam very truly its friend, — | 
Apa C, BowLes, | 
ALICE LE GEYT. 

The Secretary read the following extract 
from a letter from Alice LeGeyt, editor Victo- 
ria Magazine, London: 

22 MARINE PARADE, BRIGHTON, — | 

My Dear Mrs, DoGarrr:—I need searcely say | 
how truly I sympathize with you in the good work 
you are doing in Chicago. Your Association in the | 
advancement of women should have, and I doubt not | 
it will need, encouragement of all the best and fore- | 





most minds of the States. Youset us a good exam- 
ple. Ithink you understand, or carry out, the prin- | 
ciples of association much better than we English. | 
We form societies for special objects, but you associ- | 
ate on such large principles. Perhaps in an old coun- 
try there are more evils to eradicate, more prejudices | 
to break down, which act as hindrances to greater 
schemes. We, in London, have lately formed an as- 
sociation for aiding young servant-girls. It has been 
ascertained that there are upwards of 150,000 maids 
of all work in London and its suburbs, Of these 
there are upwards of 10,000 between the age of 10 
and 15; upwards of 47,000 between the age of 15 and 
20. These girls are generally friendless, and, when 
out of situations, homeless. Where do they go? Why, 
on the streets, to swell the ranks of prostitution. In 
various districts of London, committees of ladies 
have been formed to determine upon the best plan of 
helping such poor girls. My district is Westminster, 
and [am now negotiating fora home in which ten 
and twelve girls at a time can be accommodated. 
These girls, having left our institution, are seeking 
another; and itis these girls who need this home, 
Of course I shall not limit the aid merely to their 
a pee wants, but should have means and materials 

or recreation of a higher and purer kind than they 
can obtain at their institutions, where other lives are 
often spent in terrible drudgery. I nope many such 
homes will be opened in London. Mrs. Nassau Senier 
has one in Battersea, which was opened last May. 
Have you in Chicago, or any of your large cities in 
the States, such crying need? A class of girls darkly 
corresponding to our “maids of all work.” I fancy 
not. 

Mrs. Even Mitcue rt, of Chicago, then 
read the following paper: 

A PLEA FOR FALLEN WOMEN. 

Carlyle says: ‘It is an earnest thing to be 
alive in this world.’? For most women it is 
more than this; itisa tragic thing. How ter- | 
ribly tragic for those women, alive in this | 
world, who commit the deadliest of the seven 
deadly sins, neither words, nor tears, nor pray- 
ers can tell. Before the social complications 
and fictions which make the sum of human | 
life to-day, we stand appalled and dumb. The 
grand, fearless, forward march of humanity 
seems in danger of becoming a stealthy, cow- 
ardly crawl, devoid of uprightness altogether. 

Everywhere tricks are preferred to truths, 
shams to substance, the outermost husks of 
things to their inmost essence. Souls go so 





cheap in our daily market as to give rise to | 


the suspicion of grave deterioration in their 
quality. The habitations of the soul, neglect- 
ed and unguarded, go cheaper still, and sin 
and shame possess them. With the world as 


| worst enemy. 


' of total depravity. Such consign these wo- 
men to everlasting damnation, and go their 
way content. Itis wonderful how consoling 
at times eternal torments can be! Others, 
constitutionally opposed to endless pe rditions, 

lieve that the «sin is 

born and matured in human ty’s breast, off- 
spring of every evil thought and deed, con- 
committed by the race. That, 
while its shape is unlovely and hideous, its 
epeech brutal and blasphemous, its deeds des- 
perate and defiant, its claim on humanity is 
just a* imperative as its own unhappy tmis- 
shapen child. So they have studied its sad 
existence, hoping to find some amelioration 
for it, some road less cruel for its most way- 
ward feet, some path which, though turning 
upor itself many a bewildering time, should 
| lead at last to the sure haven with the Ever- 
lasting Father. 
From the facts obtained by the patient in- 
| vestigation of these faithful few let us try to 
discourse whether as women we are 
IN THE LEASTWISE ACCOUNTABLE 
in this matter; whether we may be more help- 
ful and wise in regard to it in the future than 
we have been in the past. We find that the 
ranks of public women are recruited from all 
ages and conditions, include the educated and 
refined, as well as the ignorant and vicious. 
Following the gay colors and loud music, they 
enter, as they think, upon a life of freedom 
and happiness, little dreaming it will prove 


he a representative one, 


ceived and 


one of abject slavery and unutterable woe, | 


The mistress of the establishment in which 
they engage themselves charges enormous 
rates for board, and other necessary expenses, 
and as they cannot furnish themselves, being 
without means, she advances an expensive 
wardrobe. ‘Thus, a debt of 3100 or $200 is in- 
curred at the commencement, a debt which is 
worse than Shylock’s bond at last, for it takes 
not only the flesh, but the heart’s blood of its 
| victims. By the bondage of this debt they 
are wholly in the power of the keeper of the 
establishment, must surrender themselves at 
her will to all comers at all times, or be turn- 
| ed destitute into the street. Horrible fact, to 
| youand me, Believe me, Il entreat you, when 
I say it is horrible also to them,—so horrible 
that they turn to stimulants for defense against 
their sufferings, seek in liquors and opiates 
| either reckless, unnatural strength, or a for- 
| gettulness like death. 
The life-forces are steadily decentralized and 
the destruction of body and soul begins, to 
} which, sooner or later, all succumb who con- 
| tinue to live in this manner. ‘There isa prev- 
alent impression that these women take up 
this life preferentially, impelled by gross licen- 
| tiousness of nature. Good women are prone 
| to believe this. Naturally, then, they feel 
that between them and their erring sisters is 
a great gulf fixed. Yet the number who lead 


able that the world would be little troubled 
with the social evil if it depended on this ele- 
ment for continuance and maintenance. What, 
then, induces women to adopt it? Poverty 
is one cause, with its hard, cheerless condi- 
tions. ‘That bread should be so dear, and 
flesh and blood so cheap,”’ drives many a dis- 


| this life from sheer grossness is so inconsider- 


| couraged woman into what seems an easier 


life. Few avenues of employment are open 
to women, partly because, from lack of op- 
portunities to perfect themselves, the labor 
of women is not yet skilled like that of men, 
partly because they are compelled by their 
necessities and general helplessness to accept 
small remuneration. Remonstrating one day 
with the keeper of an establishment in this 
city, she said to us, ‘‘What’s the use; as long 
as men pay reluctantly the smallest wages for 
the largest day’s hard labor, and pay the high- 
est demanded price in these houses, they will 
be continued.’’ Again, indolent, light-natured, 
frivolous women readily yield to the alluring 
prospect of a life of ease which this one ap- 
parently offers. But the great majority of 
these women—and this fact concerns us all— 
are girls who were left at an early age moth- 
erless; who drifted about without guidance 
or purpose in this world of unequal chance 
for women. Listening to the histories of 
these, sometimes one fears that the world 
holds only two classes,— 
THE PURSUING AND THE PURSUED. 
Over and over again Mildred’s piteous lament 
isheard. ‘“thadnomother. Iwas so young. 
God forgot me and I fell.’? Of these, great 
numbers have been infamously betrayed. At 
an age when they were utterly ignorant of the 
relations of the sexes, with no foreshadowing 
of the fatal consequences of such an error, 
believing and trusting, they have gone to 
their doom. So unjust is public sentiment in 
this regard, that the only door which is open 
to a young girl, deceived and betrayed, is the 
deep-down, dark door of hell. ‘*Who enters 
here leaves hope behind,” ofttimes she fully 
comprehends, but feels that forevermore hers 
are fateful feet. She turns upon the world 
that has so cruelly used her, and becomes its 
Yet the world goes on, increas- 
ing the number of its deadliest enemies, with 
sublime indifference to the awful hazard. The 
world is content witha state of society where- 
in the penalty of sin, committed by men and 
women alike, falls on women alone, and falls 
so grievously on her that her recovery is well- 
nigh impossible. A man may have as many 
loves as he has neckties, wear them as lightly, 
change them as often, cast them aside as easi- 
ly at the last. Does it debar him from any 
profession or occupation? No! Does it for- 
bid his entrance into any society ? No! Does 
it interfere upon his choice of a wife? No! 
On the other hand, 
IF A WOMAN CHANGE HER LOVERS 

With her ribbons, what occupations are open 
| toher? None! What society may she enter ? 
| None! What choice of a husband is possible 
| toher? None! If a woman marries a man 
| who proves unworthy, what must she do ? 
She must be patient, bear with him, and save 
| him; itis her divinely-appointed work, she 
is told. So she lays down her youth, her 
hopes, her happiness, her life, if need be, in 
| such endeavor. If a man marries a woman 
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minster Review of July, 1850, we find the fol- 
lowing passage: **There is inthe warm, fond 
heart of Woman a strange and sublime un- 
selfishness, which men too commonly discover 
only to profit by, —a positive love of self-sac- 
rifice, an active, so to speak, an aggressive 
desire to show their affection by giving up 
to those who have won it something they hold 
very dear. It is an unreasoning and danger- 
ous yearning of the spirit precisely analogous 
to that which prompts the tremendous self- 
tortures of the religious devotee. Both 
seek to prove their devotion to the idol they 
have enshrined by casting down before his 
altar their richest and most cherished treas- 
ures,”’ This is no romantic or overcolored 
picture; those who deem it so have not known 
the better portion of the sex, or do not de- 
serve to have known them. 

This statement explains, perhaps, why we 
find educated and refined women among 
these most sorrowful lives of a 


| rowful world. Our next wonder is, that 


| the better portion of the sex should possess | 


the dangerous and unreasoning yearning of 
the spirit which this writer claims, and we 
seek the reason. Reviewing the world’s his- 
tory, we find women to have been held in 
high esteem at different times in different 
ways, sometimes as furniture, sometimes as 
goods and chattels, sometimes as things; now 
in the shackles of barbarism, now hedged 
about with limitations, the lineal descendants 
of those shackles—at the best, always leading 
second-hand lives. With no individual grasp 
| upon life since time began, how may the pow- 
| ers and possibilities of women be known? 
’Tis true, arduous explanations of her impos- 
| sibilities, verbose statements of her incapac- 
| ities, confidential communications with re- 
| gard to her defective construction by her Cre- 
ator, concluding with alarming prophecies of 
arace of women, bearded and babyless, if 
these communications be disregarded, have 
, flooded the world. We shall greatly marvel 
| in time to come that hobgoblin tales could so 
| deprive us of power to comprehend flesh and 
| blood realities. Servitudes, says poor Miggs, 
is no inheritance, yet the subjection of women 
is now an inherited faith, a faith into which 
| men and women are born, and inherited faith, 
according to Oliver Wendell Holmes, is never 
weak in the knees. Precisely this inherited 
idea intermingles selfishness on the one hand, 
weakness on the other, with the best affec- 
tions of which men and women are capable, 
making an ‘‘unreasoning and dangerous yearn- 
ing of the spirit” possible to the better por- 
tion of womankind, ‘‘a profiting by its dis- 
covery’ possible to the better portion of man- 
kind. Better to be cut off with a shilling, 
than accept longer this heritage of woe. 
Endeavors to reform this class of women 
are regarded by the world with great disfavor. 
Some believe reform impossible; many con- 
sider the work not altogether respectable; 
most deem it a work of supererogation. Phil- 
anthropists who undertake it, meet with al- 
most as much contempt and contumely, as 
| the outcasts themselves. In the seat of the 
scornful there is no unoccupied place when 
missionaries for this work pass by. Yet those 
| who have perseveringly labored in this cause, 
know that reform is always possible—is gen- 
| erally secured, if the right course is pursued. 
| Positive knowledge of results is obtained by 
| 
| 








continuing in communication with those be- 
lieved to be safely started anew in the world, 
and observing ciosely their manner of life. 
If any hold on them has been secured, they 
earnestly desire the continuance of the kind- 
ness, protection and guidance, which they 
| have learned to value and appreciate. Labors 
in this field have made clear the fact that gen- 
erally these women do not desire to reform, 
not because they prefer the wretched existence 
whose wretchedness no one of them fails to 
discover more quickly than is generally sup- 
posed, but because they believe the undertak- 
ing hopeless with our present social views. 
In their better moments they long for release ; 
seeing no way of escape they put away the 
good thoughts and continue their evil ways. 
Can you blame them? 
WHAT CAN THEY DO UNAIDED AND FRIENDLESS? 
Sometimes one tries it, bravely telling her 
history. 
age, repelling words drive away her hopes, 
and closed doors shut out from her hollow 
| eyes the sight of happy homes, from her hun- 
gry heart all dreams of the possession of such 
a home by herself in the future. So then she 
tries at concealing her history. She gets ona 
little while till some one recognizes her, and 
hastens to warn the people about her, against 
her, when she is at once ordered to move on, 
sometimes roughly, sometimes scornfully, 
sometimes gently, sometimes pityingly, but 
she is always ordered to move on. And she 
moves on, the burden of her history: falling on 
her over and over again, till at last crushed, 
she creeps back to the old haunts, tearless with 
despair. The unjust sign of the world exacts 


of her life have rendered her infirm of pur- 
pose, vacillating and dependent. Few of us are 
are not half so strong against us. Not 
them with desire to reform, but to 
ENCOURAGE THEM WITH THE ASSURANCE 

that they shall be befriended and assisted in 
the undertaking. Never dare to promise this 
assistance till you have power and strength 
sufficient to give it through every vicissitude. 
The withdrawal of a hand that has been ex- 
tended to them undoes the labor of years. It 
is a mistake to suppose them destitute of hu- 
man feeling. We must give them no invita- 
tion publicly to come among us which we re- 
tract publicly, because they accept it. We 
must not call them “painted and perfidious”’ 
in the public prints, because, when they come, 
in answer to our invitation, their dress was 
not to be considered by us seemly and becom- 
ing. Mayhappen our attire appears somewhat 
inglorious to the angels, but I have faith to 





it is, however, we must deal,—the world | who proves unworthy, what does he do? He | believe they will continue their much-needed 


actual. Though the eyes be uplifted to an 
ideal world, the hands and feet must work and 
walk in the real. Our present purpose is to 


thrusts her forth from his love and confidence, 
| heaps Ossas upon Pelions of scorn upon her; 
| regardless of her blanching cheeks and pallid 


ministrations to us nevertheless. More than 
all else beside, these women 


NEED THE FRIENDSHIP OF GOOD WOMEN, 





consider the lives and condition of women gen- | lips, proclaims her disgrace to the world,—to | need it as God grant the women who deny it 


erally called 
FALLEN WOMEN, 

to see if any suggestions may be offered in 

their behalf. 


These are the women, found in | 


the pitiless world, which repeats the story so 
| vociferously that, turn she East or West, or 
| North or South, its echoes reach her affrighted 


ears. 


| them may never need anything in this mortal 
| world. O, Woman! enriched with all that 
makes wealth in life, beloved as wives, happy 


If, hunted down, she turn, desperate | as mothers, have you no help for the woman 


all lands, who gain a subsistence by the sale and defiant, like an animal at bay, we call her | utterly impoverished of these treasures ? Can 


of themselves, who barter for money their | brazen, and many another word our lips should 


peerless, priceless womanhood, who exchange 
mercenarily their glory for their shame. 


The knowledge of this monstrous fact of | the judgment, that this sin has no sexuality 


you not stop in your happiness even so long 


never utter we hurl as missiles to beat and | as to tell her what she does not know, or, 
Is a Daniel needed to come to | knowing, dares not hope, ‘‘though her sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 


bruise her. 


human existence serves as a strengthening | exclusively feminine ? 


Samson’s pillar in some minds to the doctrine 


In an article on this subject in the West- 


| though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool,”’ saith the Lord. 





Are social opinions 


most sor-, 








Cold, averted looks freeze her cour- | 





TS 





miserable scare-crows our neighbors set up in 
the Lord’s vineyard to be permitted place, if 
they make women hard-hearted and relentless 
towards any portion of their sex ? 

Only after they have found friends is it pos- 
sible for them to attempt honorable labor. 
They can make but attemptsat first. Do not 
call it ingratitude if they fall back into indo- 
lence, pity them that they have lost the peace 
to persevere, and stimulate them inevery way 
to acquire it. They must be taught industry 
by degrees, as children‘are taught to read, let- 
ter by letter. Idleness is as demoralizing as 
ignorance, and it seems quite as important that 

LABOR SHOULD BE COMPULSORY 
as that education should be. We are apt to 
consider ourselves magicians, a wave of whose 
wand will subdue these restless spirits. Not 
in one hour or by one endeavor can these na- 
tures, perverted mentally, morally and spirit- 
ually, be restored. They will be thrown in 
many a wrestle before the higher nature has 
so conquered the lower as to hold it in some 
subjection, Then we must be ready to bind 
up their wounds, and prepare them anew in 
the struggle. The Christian grace of humili- 
ty will doubtless give us power to practice the 
Christian virtue of patience, if we truly desire 
to help these suffering souls. If we could 
realize that inherent weakness of character 
among women more than inherent grossness 
leads them to adopt this sad career with its 
tragical close, we should feel that, as women, 
we have great responsibilities in the matter. 
Vast multitudes of women lead abandoned 
lives to-day. The population of public women 
in New York is that of 1 to every 518; in 
Paris, 1 to every 281; in Chicago, 1 to every 
230, Statistics seem to show that the evil di- 
minishes as means of employment are opened 
to women, and opportunities are given them 
to support themselves honorably. In Birming- 
ham and Sheffield, the two cities of the world 
where most employments are open to women, 
only 1 in 709 leads an abandoned life, the low- 
est population found anywhere except at The 
Hague. Every endeavor, then, which women 
make to open 
NEW FIELDS OF INDUSTRY FOR WOMEN, 

and to fit them to labor therein, is a direct 
blow at this hydra-headed monster which 
preys so devouringly on our social life. Ev- 
ery Industrial School which we open for girls, 
every Industrial Bureau we establish for wo- 
men, protects them against this terrible future 
contingency. 

Believing this, will you fail to see the duties 
of women in this momentous matter? Will 
you not look to it that women are raised from 
the position of vagrants in the world, without 
visible means of support, to positions in which 
they shall be honorably self-supporting ? Will 
you not'use your best endeavor, that they may 
become skilled in all industries, whatsoever 
they may be, which they may choose as a 
means of livelihood, and, being skilled, receive 
as much remuneration as men for the same 
work ? Then reflecting on the social injustice 
done to the woman who sins as opposed to 
that offered the male offender, will you not be 
inspired with courage to insist upon 

EQUAL PURITY OF LIFE 
for men as well as women? Male writers on 
this subject invariably state it to be their be- 
lief that the social evil is inevitable, is ine- 
radicable. Assuredly it would be hard to 
prove to the contrary in Christian lands, In 
heathen lands it is different. It is said that 
an unchaste Parsee is unknown; that, in ad- 
dition to their other virtues, they uniformly 
possess that of chastity. This brings to our 
minds the fact that purity of character is one 
of the leading requirements of the Zoroastri- 
an religion. In our spiritual pride we have 
liked to send missionaries to the heathen; 
must we come down from our high estate and 
ask for missionaries from them tous? Would 
a heathen amendment to Christian resolutions 
be too sadly out of order to be adopted in our 
code of morals? The Hindoo mother of 
many daughters makes a sacrifice of one to a 
public life for the sake of the rest. She 
gives one of her beloved, innocent girls to go 
and live away from her forever, in order that 
her sisters may be saved betrayal or sin. A 
house is built expressly for these girls, who 
lose their lives, so to speak, for the rest of 
the Hindoo woman world. This building is 


| put far away from the city which it protects, 


a particular kind of cloth is woven for the 
girls who live inside its walls, and only these 
are allowed to wear it. By this provision, the 
safety of the remaining Hindoo women is per- 
fectly secured. Is there any provision by 
which the safety of any daughter of Christen- 
dom is perfectly secured ? Sad as this heath- 
en provision is, it is infinitely sadder to feel 
the peril in which every girl in our land is 
placed by virtue of the inherited social ideas, 
the lack of proper womanly training, and the 
general antipathy to individual, responsible, 
earnest lives for women which prevails. Since 


, it may be long and late before the ‘‘truth 


from her an endurance involving the posses- | 
| sion on her part of Spartan firmness and he- | 
roism, while the demoralizing circumstances | 


which is mighty shall prevail,” while we use 
every endeavor in behalf of better social con- 
ditions and the equalization of the relations 
between men and women as the best means 


| for the final overthrow of the social evil, let 


brave to heroism, even when circumstances | 


only, therefore, is it necessary to animate | 





| 


us not disgrace 
OUR PRESENT OBLIGATIONS 

towards those of our sex who must be consid- 
ered victims as well as sinners. Benevolent 
institutions to welcome and shelter them must 
be established and encouraged. They are of 
incalculable benefit. Chicago has two insti- 
tutions of this kind—one Protestant, one 
Catholic. Of those cared for in the Erring 
Women’s Refuge since its opening, in number 
about 600, three-fifths have been reclaimed. 
One-third of the whole number were under 
seventeen years of age. This home is great- 
ly overcrowded at present, and unable to re- 
ceive the ever-increasing number of appli- 
cants for admission. Its managers hope, dur- 
ing the coming year, to put up a building, 
which shall be large enough to accommodate 
all who may apply, and shall have convenient 
arrangements for many different industrial 
departments. It is believed quite possible, 


| in time, to make the institution self-support- 


ing. The Catholic House of the Good Shep- 
herd is a fine building, conveniently arranged 


| for this work, which is admirably carried on 


by the sisters. They have generally about 


_ fifty of those women under their protection, 


besides a large school of children taken in for 
preservation. 

Would that it were possible in closing to 
make a plea for the Magdalen which should 

SOFTEN THE HEARTS OF ALL WOMEN 

towards her, whatever the guise might be in 
which she stood before them. Do you see her 
as bold, shameless, and depraved, and are 


you angry with her that through her woman- | 


hood is so degraded and dragged through the 





-_= ee 
mire? Do not condemn her to burn in 1 e 
red flames of her scarlet sin without the beno. 
fit even of a trial. Follow her, though it }. 
to the foulest den, question her kindly—sh, 
not used to kindness—hence her offensivy« m 
at first. Question her gently, and there j, 
not the least doubt that you will go away 
wondering whether under the same cireyry- 
stances you had been better or worse tha) 
she. In any event, your anger will be changed 
to a sore pity for her and her kind. Do yoy 
see her as a young girl bearing in her arms 
babe without a name? By all the love yoy 
bear your fair young daughter, I beseech yoy 
let not taunts and blame be the first escaping 
words from your lips. Hear her, before you 
speak words which frighten her into lying to 
you. In your prayers that night you will be 
very apt to pray as never you prayed before 
to the Father in Heaven to protect the tender 
lives in your home from such a cruel blight, 
Do you see her as the ideal Magdalen, beay- 
tiful, womanly, with the golden hair unbound, 
weighing down the drooping head, pierced 
through the heart with the poisoned arrows 
shot from venomous tongues, clasp her to 
your breast lovingly, mingle your tears with 
hers piteously, bring her to the woman-hearted 
Christ for shriving, to the Christ of the love 
ineffable, to the Christ of the mercy most 
merciful, to the Christ of the pardon most 
bountiful for all suffering, sorrowing, sighing 
souls that, tossed on the waves of life’s un- 
rest, shaken by life’s passionate whirlwinds, 
torn by life’s terrible tempests, out of the 
depths, unto him, despairingly do cry. 

The paper was heard with rapt attention 
and close sympathy, as was attested by the 
frequent use of handkerchiefs. 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE 
gave her hearty support to the things which 
had been suggested in the paper. It was time 
women carried the war into Africa, and tried 
to reform the men alittle. [Applause.| There 
should be but one standard of moral purity 
and rectitude for the two sexes. All women 
were not of this opinion, and few of the men 
would say yea and amento it. Mary Carpen- 
ter, before the Social Science Association, had 
said there must be different standards. The 
speaker held differently. So longas men ex- 
ercised their passions and tendencies to make 
women infamous, the men themselves could 
not be considered less so. |Applause.] Moth- 
ers who saw their sons exercising a liberty 
toward women without speaking a warning 
word, had the blood of the fallen ones upon 
their heads. In every dark corner of every 
city there should be a candle burning in the 
window, and Christian women waiting with- 
in to offer Christian counsel and motherly 
love to those who sought it. [Applause. ] 

MRS, LIVERMORE 

regarded prevention as better than cure, know- 
ing that nothing short of the hand of God was 
powerful enough to reclaim the fallen. The 
public press denied that their ranks were filled 
with the needy and suffering women. The 
speaker had investigated the subject in Bos- 
ton after the panic, finding eleven sewing wo- 
men in one small room, working for wages 
not sufficient to keep body and soul together. 
They lived on tea and toast and crackers, and 
in consequence were flabby women—flabby in 
face, form, body, soul, morals, conscience. 
The speaker disguised herself, and procured 
some work of the same kind that the women 
did. By working twelve hours she was able 
to make six red flannel sl) irts at 61-4 cents 
each, and she could not have done more, if 
her soul depended onit. Then she knew how 
the ranks of prostitution were recruited. 
When she thought of it, she wondered how 
the great God could be happy, seeing it all, 
and allowing it all. Every woman who did 
aught to make work respectable for her sex, 
could do something to prevent, if not to cure, 
the terrible evil. 

MISS MARY F. EASTMAN, " 
of Lowell, Mass., gave a picture of “Five 
Points,’”’ New York, when she saw it some 
years ago. Thanks to noble men and women, 
it was something else now. The speaker's 
remarks consisted chiefly in anecdotes illus- 
trative of the subject. It was not an easy 
problem to solve. ‘The means of relief were 
sadly out of proportion to the demand for 
relief. Let the women put their hearts inthe 
work, and the walls of the temple of virtue 
would rise and stand. 

Mrs. C. V. Waite ‘informed the Congress 
that the women of Chicago had organized the 
Woman's Educational and Industrial Aid So- 
ciety on the principle that prevention was 
better than cure. 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe read the following 
paper, entitled 

THE INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE UPON CRIME. 

To write of the influence of literature upo? 
morals would afford this brief paper @ wider 
scope. Who shall undervalue this influence, 
in view of the moral miracle by which the 
mind of one age is handed down to other agés * 
I, myself, have just closed the familiar volame 
through whose meditation the wonderful soul 
whose era divides history comes down to us to- 
day, rules and administers in our daily affairs, 
fashions our intercourse with each other, and 
sets up its standard of sweet sincerity even ? 
the dark retirement in which the individual 
soul seeks to hold communion with the soul 0 
souls. 

I know, too, that there is scarcely a house 
within the limits of my own country whose - 
habitants are not enriched and aided by the 
intercourse with other minds, of which litera- 
ture supplies the medium. Visitors that may 
be neglected, not resenting disuse or neglect, 
Silent angels entertng the household withou 
bustle or announcement. Wells of deep od 
spiration, symphonies of distant music. i 
lightful chroniclers, timely artists, sage phil 
osophers. Before we utter a word of disprais¢, 
let us bow to the triumphs of literature, 1” 
umphs which overcome the barbarism of * = 
ture, the brevity of human life, ‘the limitation 
of individuality, which make a wealth o . 
minds, more tangible and available -_* 
catholic treasury of all souls. Honor to tee 
treat power, and great name. 

7 Not the less, hawoemh do I find the office ¢ 
literature two-fold. Like all things give? 

human kind, she has her use and her 9 
My business to-day is chiefly with the lat iv. 
and that in view only of its possible ie 

In the first place, literature may offen ~ 
taking an overweening part in the efforts ors 
achievements of society. Life is more ¢ _ 
meat. It is also more than book, and - 
and reputation. ‘There are many states © lit- 
ciety in which to write about things avails 
tle. Readers, there are few or none. 
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fluence of the higher minds upon the 


ediate 1D 
= : js too necessary, too precious, to be 
ywer is . 
— .d up in MSS., and mortgaged even toa 
weno We should wish that those 


future gem ration. ’ 

lcritical times should have their chron- 
But we should pray that these might 
write with the pen in one hand, and the imple- 
ment of some salutary craft in the other, steal- 
i ¢ from the hours of rest and sleep the mo- 
aie in which to set down the useful lesson 
a josterity.—a lesson twice valuable when 
voll. by a worker of the age 


In easy periods, literature engenders a cer- 


busy an 


iclers 


point of anti-human shamelessness that I an- 
ticipate a rise, from the fact that public mor- 
als have gone as low as they can go, and must 
now, in order to go anywhere, go up. I can- 
not turn from this subject of newspaper de- 
moralization without alluding to the abuse of 
the advertising columns, by which they are 
made to convey intelligence which sets vice 
upon the qui vive, promises to sensual indul- 
gence an escape from the consequences which 
naturally restrain it, and dissolves the life of 
unborn generations in. the phial of the abor- 


| tionist. 
It is only worth while to speak of these evils | 


tain heartlessness, and a certain assumption, | 


f which assists its true office. Goethe 


neither 0 S “ : 
= gold fishes, when Europe was all 


going to his 
aflame aroun 
mapaherae = We may hope that he went 
with an aching heart, not seeing the way open 
to anything else. was, in London, two 
years ago, much moved by glimpses of the 
misery which underlies its velvet splendor. 
In a moment of indignation, I cried out: Oh, 
literature! thou false nurse: thou faithless 
guardian! thou sellest the picture of distress, 
leaving the distress unremedied. 

In this view, let us never regret that the 
dear Christ left us no letter written with his 
own hand, no sublime epic, no tender and pas- 
sionate ode. All concentrated in the present, 
with the sense of divinity and of its divine 
presence imminent in him, he worked and 
taught in the present, and out of the present. 
From its teaching he learned that his doctrine 
was eternal, immortal, and destined to univer- 
sal adoption. Better than any other work, he 
left us his living soul, perpetuated in a church 
of living souls, whose happy office is to con- 
quer everything in human experience that sav- 
ors of death. 

But if literature sometimes offends by over- 
quantity, far greater are its offenses through 
under quality. Too often has it lent its charms 
to the false maxims of a dissolute age. Too 
often has it been the medium through which 
one rebellious soul has sent its venom through 
society. In our country, where its course is 
unrestricted, and where anything that will sell 
may be printed and circulated, it becomes the 
guardians of society to keep a watchful eye 
upon the press. It becomes the faithful and 
good everywhere to league together against 
the evil and unscrupulous agencies which cor- 
rupt the current of literature, and, through it, 
the mind of the age. 

It is well known that Schiller’s early play 
of **The Robbers” caused a number of young 
men to withdraw from society, and to com- 
mence a career of crime and pillage on the 
ground ofromance. Goethe’s ‘*Wertner’’ pro- 
duced some suicides in the time of its great 
popularity. The poet Byron engendered a 
whole age of grandiose and licentious discon- 
tent. George Sand and De Balzac have fired 
the imagination of their day with all that gives 
coloring to domestic vice and treason. Many 
a ruined household might point to them from 
itsashesand say: ‘The spark that kindled 
this fatal conflagration came from your anvil.”’ 
Nay, by Dante’s help, we can go back still 
further, and point to the time when Francisco 
di Rimini and her companion took fire from 
the recorded passion of Launcelot, and trod 
together the way that led to endless misery. I 
have not unravaled this web of imaginative 
creation in order to break it up and cast it 
aside. Here, as elsewhere, the wheat and the 
tares are planted together, and we cannot af- 
ford to lose the one in order to destroy the 
other. Schiller and Goethe were loyal men, 
and gave the stamp of their genius to ele- 
ments afloat in the social atmosphere around 
them. Byron’s mighty discontent undermin- 
ed the whole fabric of aristocratic predomi- 
nance in England. George Sand and De Bal- 
zac have spoken sad truth in their fearful ro- 
mances. Even Ainsworth has perhaps a right 
to ask a tear for Jack Sheppard, for the New- 
gate calendar even weeps sometimes, when it 
discloses the hangman with his victim. What 
moral warning is there then that we must take 
home and apply from this brief review of the 
frightful harm that books may do ? 

This, perhaps, most especially, that the el- 
ders of any community must carefully guard 
the reading of the young. A solid education 
should give a solid taste. Accustom your 
young people to enjoy the best authors, and 
they will not easily be led to feed themselves 
with trash. 

But while the process of education is going 
on, our tender hearts are more and more ex- 
posed, every day, to those noxious influences 
which come through evil books. Our inno- 
cent children, little ones at school, are liable 
to find in their way, or to have forced upon 
them, pages of vile pruriency, which may 
leave in the tender imagination of youth a 
Polson that years shall not wear out. Then 
comes the novel-reading age, when budding 
passion receives a stimulus it does not need; 
when men and women, painted at will by the 
imagination of the romance-monger, enthrone 
themselves in the young mind, crowding out 
the happy relations and wholesome truths of 
pr life. Some of you will remember Thack- 
sn 8 piotese of Betsy Emory asking her 
pee riend Laura if she had suffered, and 
ential ons a little book of her own verses, 

ome . Mes Larmes,” my tears. In my own 
were ( ae of us who kept such pet miseries 
this _— in high esteem by our comrades, and 
+l Something of an object, even if our 

Ts were real ones. 
nished et literature, demanded and fur- 
speak . such, it is difficult for those of us to 
caene who have never encountered its evil 
The L, among our various experiences in life. 
Fe Ws of the land prohibit its circulation, 
of this may perhaps hope that the violation 
pens crdinance is not winked at, like that of 
ie _ ler prohibitions. I canimagine noth- 
pm Ste important than the careful and rigid 
gard pny of the laws that exist in this re- 
should h am quite sure, however, that women 
Gens ave their part in the guardianship of 
lows ws They will be more strict and scrup- 
will 1an the average of the other sex, and 
cunt more on the lookout for dangers con- 
up th g§ Which men, as a general thing, make 

P their minds to trouble themselves but little. 
tomntt dwelling longer on this technical 
infor 1 of our subject, I would say that much 
wee and suggestion is now given to the 
pa tthe 4 spirit of immodesty which does tend 

hs . the tone of society everywhere. I 

atl our police papers only by hearsay, 
no > hear that there is much in them which 
their haere enize and pollute the minds of 
is M itual readers. Nor are they alone in 
details 4 cheek tingles as I write to think of 
| ; believe them to be imaginary, which 
prints fun been lavished upon the public by 
of th of hitherto respectable standing. Some 
se seem to me to have attained so low a 


i him, is rather a sad than a sub- 





because they are neither without hope nor 
without remedy. Literature is so potent an 


agency for good, that we set forth her short- | 


comings only to invoke her aid, exhorting her 
to rise to her dignity, and to understand her 
true office. 

In the first place, literature, to be salutary, 
must not be selfish. ‘The literary man or wo- 
man must feel that he 1s one of the guardians 
of the community. Its good or ill must never 
be second in his view of personal pleasure or 
profit. In the second place, literature must 
bring pure and beautiful ideals to the notice 
of the human mind. The brutal, the violent, 
the excessive, do not need to be increased and 
multiplied in the pages of a book, which area 
sort of mind-mirror. These tendencies are 
our enemies—we do not wish to enthrone 
them in our house. Nor is it by any means 
true that the moral, ‘* Virtue is rewarded and 
vice punished,” at all suffices to undo the evil 
which a narrator can do by setting forth and 
commending mean and malignant views of hu- 
man nature. How should we regard a person 
who should occupy himself with destroying 
the public credit, crying down all the resources 
of the state? With great and just indigna- 
tion. Far more dangerous is the writer who 
paints for the world’s amusement such mean, 
lascivious, wretched pictures of human nature 
as to undermine men’s faith in their own mor- 
al powers. 

Again, literature must be governed by the 
laws of taste and measure, for these are ver 
near to the laws of morals. All that is loud, 
violent, harsh, extravagant, does damage to 
the public in the amount in which it is so. 
The classics moralize by their sweet modera- 
tion, even where their doctrines fall behind 
those of modern times. Thus Plato seems 
more Christian than Calvin or Loyala; and 
Horace, writing of wine and loose women, is 
more decent than many an American writer 
and speaker to-day, who bawis and thunders 
in favor of temperance and chastity. 

It is this last condition of right attainment 
that the American press to-day most offends. 
Literature has become so much of a trade, 
and so little of a profession, so many of its of- 
fices are administered by people of incompe- 
tent education, that it would indeed be a mir- 
acle if good taste, that finest result of study 
and endeavor, were among its crowning mer- 
its. Some of our most successful writers, men 
and women, fail utterly of this distinction. 
Some of our well-known poets laugh it to 
scorn. Society pays lavishly for works that 
violate its rules. But to have and to keep 
the standard of a pure and perfect taste is 
glory enough to tempt the most resolute and 
determined student. More and better than 
this, it isa power in literature and in life 
which binds what should be bound and_ looses 
what should be loosed. ‘The promis¢ of Christ 
remains for it, what it binds and looses on 
earth is bound and loosed in heaven. 


The Convention then took a recess till 2 
P.M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Congress reassembled at 2 o'clock, 
Mrs. Livermore inthe Chair. The attendance 
was in nowise diminished, but was.still larger 
than in the forenoon, the main floor and gal- 
leries being densely filled with ladies and gen- 
tlemen, many of whom were unable to obtain 
seats. 

Mrs. Harsert of lowa, made an address, 
saying that this Congress was a sort of Nor- 
mal School, preparatory for the Electoral Col- 
lege soon to assemble. How could be secured 
Woman’s right to equal control in the educa- 
tional work of the nation, when over the pul- 
pits were written the words, ‘‘Sacred only to 
men ?”’? True, college doors were opening in 
response to the imperious demands of the 
hour, but there were thousands of women in 
the country whose school days were over, 
and who needed something which college 
privileges could not give. It would be a mat- 
ter of glad news to many women that such 
an organization as the Woman’s Association 
existed. Moral reform belonged to those who 
took it. The end was not yet. Let no one 
falter. The greatest gift a hero left his race 
was to have been a hero. 


Dr. Mary Sarrorp-Bvake, of Boston, then 
read the following paper: 
PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE. 


If I could place before you at this moment 
one of the finest binocular microscopes, and 
thereby increase your power of vision 2000 
times, what a world of hidden life, of beauty, 
and of wonder would be revealed to you. Af- 
ter you had taken a glance of the before un- 
seen throng surrounding you, how eager you 
would be to concentrate your gaze if I told 
you that under your object glass was a proto- 
plasmic atom, a germ of life. 

Inthe moment of eager expectation you 
might find yourself querying as did the phil- 
osophers of old: Will there not be revealed 
to us in this germ the seat of life, the habi- 
tant of the soul? 

How you would concentrate your visual 
power, wipe your eyes, carefully adjust the 
eye-glass, brush it that it be not dimmed, 
and then, as if I could help you out of the 
dilemma, you might turn to me and ac- 
knowledge that you see only a pellucid atom, 
void of shape and form. Chagrined though 
Iam te confess it, I should be powerless to 
show you more. No human skill can decide 
if this molecule contain within it the inherent 
something that shall enable it to develop into 
the highest or lowest form of life, into man, 
bird, protozal or plant. It would seem, so 
Maudsley says, that this cell is possessed of a 
memory that makes it loyal to its ancestry. 
Suppose the conditions of this atom which we 
are examining are favorable to the develop- 
ment of the human species,we shall then find a 
germ capable of receiving the anatomical,phy- 
siolgical, pathological and pyschological traits 
and tendencies peculiar to its parents; or, 
what is more singular, according to the law of 
atomism, those of its ancestors dating back 
three or four generations. 








This being the case, well might Emerson 
exclaim, **Who shall save us from our ances- 
tors?" or Montaigue, *“*‘What a monster is 
this germinal atom from which we spring, 
carrying with it not only the corporeal form, 
but the thoughts and inclinations of our fore- 
fathers.’ Let me state some of the peculiari- 
tiés pertaining to 

THE LAW OF HEREDITY. 

This law holds true in all life, both animal 
and vegetable. In men it has a dual manifesta- 
tion. In the physical structure in his anato- 
my, it is shown in a marked degree in the 
peculiar cranial physiognomical development 
of the several races of the human family. 
On the other hand, mental peculiarities are no 
less marked. Let us first note the effects of 
inheritance on 

PHYSICAL LIPE. 

This law has been closely studied in its rela- 
tion to animals. Stock breeding has received 
much attention both in Europe and America. 
The massive English draught horse, the fleet 
racer, and the Shetland pony are illustrations 
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revolting in appearance Her children, five 
in number, born after this calamity befell her, 
were similarly affected. The fear that such 
athing might occur was continually in her 
mind, and no doubt the impressions of the 
mother, communicated by the nervous system 
tothe part affected, produced this abnormal 
condition in her children 

Prof. Laycock and others say that the mind 
may exert an influence through the cireulation, 
that mental states may cause the dilatation, 
and the contraction of the small vessels that 
convey nutriment to the cells of the glands 
and tissues. Tuke says: The result of im- 
pressions made upon the senses from without 
cause sensation and motion, and important 


| changes in the organic functions of the body. 


of the varieties that may be brought about in | 


the horse. Darwin has shown, by 
almost any degree of difference can be pro- 
duced in domestic animals. Plant life fur- 
nishes numerous illustrations of thislaw. Our 
finest apples were all produced from the gnar- 
ly crab. All of our tomato plants under cul- 
tivation, the large and the small, originally 
came from one plant, now kyown as Sycoper- 
sicum esculentum. A celebrated Frenchman 
has shown, by experimenting with the Daucus 
carota, that six generations were sufficient to 
produce from the wild carrot our favorite one. 
The varied beauty of the wild aster has charm- 
ed your eye; its city cousin, magnified ten- 
fold, with all its varied lines and frilled to per- 
fection, is the handiwork of the skilled florist. 
The step from the little single aster growing 
by the wayside to the larger showy quilled one 
of your lawns is a long one, but the variation 
from one generation to another, of which the 
gardener has taken advantage in the produc- 
tion of the latter, has been exceedingly slow. 
A slight increase in size, a deepening of a tint, 
a delicate turning of a petal, have been 
watched for, and added together, generation 
after generation, the result is the present 
showy aster. 

The instances are rare in which any special 
attention has been bestowed upon 

A PERFECT DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 

SPECIES. 

We all remember the account of that his- 
toric body, the Guard of Frederick the Great, 
famous for their immense physique, and, that 
this commanding stature should be perpetu- 
ated in the offspring, they were allowed to 
marry none but women of corresponding size. 
The practice of the ancient Greeks of putting 
away their maimed, dwarfed, and diseased 
children, that they might not perpetuate their 
physical defects, shows how early this law of 
inheritance was recognized. Strength and 
perfection of body was the ideal of the Greeks. 
At the present time this has been lost sight of 
in a more thorough study of the development 
of the intellect. The most rapid progress 
must unite the two. 

Galton, who has very thoroughly studied the 
laws of heredity, says that the dextrous oars- 
men and athletes of England have followed 
the same occupations for generations in the 
same family. ‘The same is true of rope walk- 
ers or skillful dancers. The individual char- 
acteristics of each parent are sometimes strik- 
ingly reproduced in their children. This is 
shown in the intermarriage of races of oppo- 
site color. A child having one African and 
one Anglo-Saxon parent may partake wholly 
of the characteristics of either father or moth- 
er. Another forcible illustration is that of 
Lislet Geoffrey. He was the son of an igno- 
rant negress, from whom he took her color 
and form; from his father, an intellectual 
white, his talent, which was so marked that 
he overcame all obstacles thrown in his way 
in the acquirement of knowledge, and died 
crowned with the highest honor that literary 
fame knows in France,—that of being a mem- 
ber of the French Academy of Science. 
IDIOSYNCRASIES OF PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
often run a marked course through several 
generations; they may be transmitted by either 
parent, and they may be shared equally in the 
children by both sexes. This is frequently 
seen in polydactia, a superabundance of fin- 
gers and toes, or in some peculiarity of form 
of the same, An organic arrest of develop- 
ment of a part of the body, as an hair-lip, is 
not infrequently in the same family in succes- 
sive generations. Of hereditary anomalies, 
that peculiarone of Edward Lambert is the 
most remarkable. His whole body, except the 
face, the palms of his hands and of his feet, 
was covered by a horny excrescence. His en- 
tire family, six sons, each, when six weeks old, 
presented the same strange appearance. They 
in turn, transmitted it to their sons, and this 
ran through five generations. 

Recall the following cases: First, that of a 
girl whose hair at twelve years of age, was 
silvered with gray; her father’s had become 
gray at the same early age. ‘The second, a 
boy, who, at seventeen, retained not a trace 
of his original black hair; his mother and 
grandmother had this same marked peculiari- 
ty. If the theory respecting the change of 
color in the hair is correct, that it is a nervous 
influence, then again is illustrated the subtle 
force that nerves contribute to the law of 
heredity. These illustrations are in accord 
with a very generally-accepted theory that 
peculiarities of the father impress themselves 
more frequently upon the daughters, and those 
of the mother upon the sons. Questions, such 
as have been cited, become familiar to us, and 
we cease to think of their deep significance; 
but when we come to note the 

HEREDITY OF ACQUIRED MODIFICATIONS, 
each individual cell of the body becomes mag- 
nified in importance. Virchow says that this 
anatomic element plays the same role in the 
organism that the individual does in the State; 
that it has a certain measure of independence, 
and at the same time makes an integral part 
in the social body. The foliowing well-authen- 
ticated cases admirably illustrate Virchow’s 
theory: 

A boy was bitten by a dog; a peculiar scar 
upon the cheek and a drooping of one of the 
eyelids was the result. The child grew to 
manhood, married, and became the father of 
a son, and the scars were reproduced on this 
son in the same place and to the same degree 
as exhibited in the father. This law is still 
further illustrated by fractured bones which 
have been badly set, and causing deformity in 
the parent, which deformity is reproduced in 
the offspring. The eyes of a certain woman 
were made by disease defective in sight and 


careful | 
| Selections of peculiarities to be observed, that 








Carpenter maintains that influences are trans 
mitted, not only through the vaso-motor 
nerves, by virtue of mere action on the calibre 
of the vessels, but by the direct action upon 
nutrition and secretion. 

Having dwelt somewhat at length upon the 
physical man, influenced by heredity, we will 
how consider 

HIS MENTAL CONDITION, 
for, as George Eliot says: 
“What! shall the trick of nostrils and of lips 

Descend through generations, and the sou 

That moves within our frame like God in worlds 

Imprint no record, leave no documents 

Of ber great history ?"" 

In his intellectual status, we find man “heir 
of the ages,” and as Maudsley suggests, inher- 
iting, as a natural endowment, the tabored ac- 
quisitions of his forefathers. ‘To illustrate 
this, we have but to mention the names of 
Vernet, Bonheur, Teniers, 
Titien, to find that art, asa talent, manifested 
itself as an inheritance. In the family of 
Titiens there were nine distinguished artists. 

The opportunities granted women from the 
early ages down to quite recent periods for 
the exercise of the talents they possessed have 
been so few that it is impossible to tell how 
much of latent power has slumbered in them. 

A daughter of one of the most noted masters 
of Sienna inherited a fair share of her father’s 
talent; for fear of incurring his displeasure 
or of calling down upon her the ridicule of 
friends, she painted in secret. By chance her 
father came upon one of her pictures which 
possessed so much merit that he was proud to 
show her work, and to encourage her to con- 
tinue init. And now in the gallery of her 
native city hang, side by side, the works of 
father and daughter. We do not know how 
many Rosa Bonheurs have been lost to the 
world. With so little to aid, and with so 
much to oppose in her earlier years, only a 
brave spirit, in whom the love of science was 
ingrain, would have ever developed into a 
Mary Somerville. 

We cannot, I think, overrate the influence 
that mothers have exerted upon their off- 
spring. The very desires and yearnings that 
they may have had for mere knowledge, and 
for the privilege of exercising, in congenial 
ways, that which they did possess, may have 
impressed itself upon the minds of their off- 
spring as germ-talents. 

IN MUSIC, 

there is a remarkable instance of hereditary in 
the Bach family, which stamped itseif as 
genius through eight generations. Beetho- 
ven’s musical talent was the climax of a gift 
that had distinguished his father and grand- 
father. There were esthetical tastes in Men- 
delssohn’s family preluding his musical gen- 
ius. His father was a connoisseur in music, 
and his sister was endowed by nature with a 
musical talent which, inher youth, gave equal 
promise with that of her brother. We have 
every reason to believe, with like opportuni- 
ties for a development of it, and with corre- 
sponding stimuli, she might have become as 
famous as her brother, as a musician and as a 
composer. 

LITERARY TALENT, 
as a direct transmission, has been less fre- 
quently observed. Mental gifts in other di- 
rections have been noted among the children 
of writers. Ada, sole daughter of Byron’s 
house, had a remarkable mathematical talent. 
Goethe recognized a share of his talent as an 
inheritance from his mother, who possessed a 
clear brain and markedly individual traits of 
character. Much of Schiller’s fine spirituality 
has been traced for its origin to the beautiful 
nature of his mother. Lord Bacon’s mother 
was a noted Greek and Latin scholar. Cu- 
vier’s mother is said to have been chiefly in- 
strumental in directing the steps of her son in 
the paths of scienca Among the Herschels, 
there is the father, his brother, his son and 
daughter, all distinguished scientists. Of the 
Darwins whose fame is well known, there are 
grandfather, son, and grandson. Marshal 
Saxe was the great-grandfather of George 
Sand. Many more instances might be shown 
that he who is favorably begotten receives 
an impetus toward well-doing that cannot be 
wholly supplied to the less fortunate by the 
most favorable conditions of education. 

As the sculptor models the plastic clay into 
an ideal form, giving his best thought to its 
conception and creation, so may the parent, 
directed by love divine, in harmony of spirit 
and holiness of purpose, influence the embry- 
otic germ as his will directs. We may have 
then the clean offspring of a holy marriage or 
the child of lust. Let the intelligence of man, 
which places him above the animal, decide 
which it shall be. 

PRENATAL IMPRESSIONS 

are only beginning to be observed by scien- 
tists with care and intelligence. Each has 
been left to interpret them according to the 
dictates of his fancy; but now the crucible of 
scientific investigation is testing them, and 
we may hope soon to know more of their subtle 
workings. Let me state a few cases that have 
been communicated to me through trustworthy 
sources. An American gentleman living in 
Spain buried his wife there. She was a love- 
ly blonde; her complexion, hair and eyes 
were all expressive of a delicate, sensitive 
nature. She died childless. Her husband 
married again, and this time a thoroughly 
Spanish brunette. Their first child, a girl, 
resembled his first wife so markedly, not only 
in complexion but in features, that, when 
they returned to America, it was difficult to 
persuade the friends that this was not the 
child of the first wife. 

The illicit children of married men have 
often been known to resemble their wives. 
An Englishman living in China many years 
ago, and who was known not to have been 
over-scrupulous in morals, returned to Eng- 
land and married a fair young lady, and — 
first child, a daughter, bore the peculiar y 4 
nese features in fa, foones den as ae 

rn of Chinese pa — 
"Beene Probably every sensory 1mpres- 
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sion once produced is registered in the cere. 
bral hemisphere, and may be reproduced at 
some subsequent time, and vet there be no 
consciousness of its existence. These impor- 
tant and interesting phenomena may be ac- 
counted for by supposing them analagous to 
the photographer's impression left upon the 
negative, which awaits only the proper condi- 
tions fordevelopment. So likewise these sub- 
tle influences which have unconsciously, buat 
indelibly, stamped themselves upon the human 
organism await development. They then be- 
come a transmitted inheritance. 
NERVOUS IMPRESSIONS 
made upon the mother during the period of 
westation may interfere decidedly with the nu- 
trition of the child's mind and body. I can 
but believe that the so-called mother-marks 
are the resultof impressions which take form 
it may be, inthe shape of an undue supply of 
blood, or a lack of a proper amount of the 
| same, to the part affected. Several instances 
during the Franco-Prussian war were observed 
of chitdren born with amputated limbs; it 
was ascertained that the mothers had been 
shocked by learning that a corresponding limb 
of some dear one had been lost in battle, 
PECULIARITIES OF DISPOSITION 
as an inheritance can be had in every individ- 
ual, ‘The captain of a vessel was lost at sea, 
some of the crew were saved, and his wife be- 
| lieved her husband to be among the number, 
| Day by day she watched with intense anxiety 
| his coming. Every footfall by day or night 
| aroused the hopein her that he had come, A 
child, to whom she gave birth several months 
| after her husband's death, from infancy on- 


| ward to maturity was never known to sleep 
| if a footfall were heard, and her whole life 
was characterized by an anxious expectancy, 
Children born of mothers who have endured 
great grief during pregnancy often cry inces- 
| saintly for months afver their birth, and may 
| even carry this gloomy tendency through life. 
Draper says that the primitive cell helplessly 
submits to whatever impression is put upon it, 
and the descendant becomes like the ancestor, 

In no direction of development are we more 
impressed with this than in the 

HEREDITY OF TASTES, 

and this again is nowhere more strikingly ex- 
| emplified than in the taste for intoxicating 
| liquors. ‘There are those who dare not look 
even upon the wine cup when it is red, and 
how much less taste its contents. A mother 
who had an abnormally craving desire for 
brandy gave birth to a child that was not paci- 
fied by its food. Remembering her unsatistied 
longings, the mother suggested, as an experi- 
ment, giving the child a tew drops of brandy 
and water, and from that time it was quiet 
and satisfied with the nourishment given it, 
‘Two children found a flask of spirits that was 
kept in the house for medicinal purposes, and 
drank therefrom till they were helpiessly in- 
toxicated. When the parents returned, and 
learned the cause of the illness of their chil- 
dren, thinking to stop any desire in them for 
liquor in the future, offered them more. At 
the sight of it one turned his head in disgust, 
but the other one seized the cup, and would 
have gladly drained its contents, ‘The father 
bowed his head in silence, in sorrow, and re- 





morse, knowing too well the origin of the 
taste. The after-life of this child was a strug- 
gle with the tempter; occasionally it mastered 
him, and I have heard him say that sobriety 
had cost him a great effort. Dr. Morell ex- 
amined the condition of 150 children between 
the ages of 10 and 17 from the poorer classes 
of England, the majority the offspring of 
criminals, and of those addicted to the use of 
liquor, he says, ‘‘not only were these children 
endowed with a depraved physiognomy, but 
there was stamped upon them the triple curse 

of physical, intellectual, and moral degener- 
acy.” When we realize the large numbers of 
children not only among the poor and ignor- 

ant, but also among the educated and wealthy, 

that are conceived when the demon alcohol is 

coursing through the blood of one or both 

parents, we are not surprised that drunkards 

and criminals are the result. 

Last winter I made constant visits to the 
poorest and most degraded occupants of dil- 
apidated tenement-houses in Boston. Among 
many other similar experiences, I recall a 
bare attic room; within it, husband and wife, 
both lying upon a pile of rags in one corner, 
stupefied by liquor. The wife and mother half 
clad and deformed, clasped in her arms a six 
months old babe, which was drawing its nour- 
ishment from her poisoned milk. If the imp 
of darkness had conspired to imbue the child's 
nature with the worst possible influence, noth- 
ing more could have been done to bring about 
this demoralizing result. 

IN ANOTHER DEN OF WRETCHEDNESS 

I saw a little child, whose head scarcely reach- 
ed above the bottle, drink empty a cup, before 
I could seize it, that contained whiskey that 
had been prescribed by the city physician at- 
tending the dying mother of the child. We 
must take into consideration that inherited 
alcoholism shows itself not alone in drunken- 
ness, but in the form of mania, and of hypo- 

chondria. As Carpenter says, ‘It weakens 

the will, excites the lower propensities, and 

blunts the moral sense.’’ Dr. Howe, of Bos- 

ton, reports that of 400 idiots in Massachu- 

setts, 145 were the children of intemperate 
parents; he says further, “that the trans- 
mission of any infirmity is not always direct. 
It is not always in the same form. It may be 
modified by the influence of one sound parent, 
it may skip one generation, it may affect one 
in one form, and one in another; so in a 
thousand ways it may elude observation, be- 
cause it may affect a child by diminishing, 
and not by destroying, the vigor of its mind 
and body, almost paralyzing the mental fac- 
ulty, or giving fearful activity to the animal 
propensity, and so reappearing in the childin 
a different dress from that worn by the par- 
ents.”” 

Dr. Thompson, of England, who had an ex- 
tended and intimate experience of years with 
criminals, cites many instances in which sev- 
eral members of a family, running through 
three generations with alcoholic taints, — 
imprisoned for various offenses and — 
for murders they had committed. He has 9 
in Boston the past year, in the pence | & 
tender youth, a fearful example of mania = 

ing and murdering of children wit 

pa Aha aes, in contact. If the mental con- 
dition of the mother could be known when 
he was carrying her child, there could be a 
possibility of striking at the root of this pro- 
vensity ; he may have been an unwelcome 
child, and she have pondered in her heart his 
destruction; may even have made the effort 
to destroy him. When asked for his motives 


[ConTINUED ON EIGHTH PAGE.] 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Nov. 14, 1874. 


Letters containing remittances, and re lating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addresse d 
to Box 4297, Boston a 

Bubecribers who are in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The « hange of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

> ‘ 

Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his 
sulmcription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. . 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woma y's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. L. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 

. 


To any one who will send us forty new subseribers, 
with the money, at $2.14 for each, we will give a Wil- | 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $0. - 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one whe will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. | 





The Annual Meeting of the PENNSYLVANIA Wo- | 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held at West | 
CuretTen on Wednesday, Nov. 1%. morning, after- 
noon and evening, for the election of officers and 
Distinguished speakers | 


other important business. 

from abroad have been invited, and friends of the | 

Movemeut from all parts of the State are respect- 

fully invited to attend. MARY GREW, Pres, 
JOHN K. WILDMAN, Cu’. Ex. Com. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have begun this week, to discontinue 
the Woman's Journar to such of our sub- 
scribers as have been again and again notified 
of the amount due us, and who have neglect- 
ed to pay. They are in our debt all the same. 
But we cannot send to those who do not pay. 

Sometimes people write us, that they gave 
the money to some person, whom we do not 
know, and from whom we never received it; 
and then they expect us to pocket the loss. 
This is notright. Itis better always to send 
direct to this office. L. 8. 








WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


A meeting was held on Tuesday evening 
last at Harrison Square, with the object of 
presenting and discussing the importance of 
the election of women to serve on the School 
Committee. The attendance and attention 
were very gratifying. F. A. Hinckley, Esq., 
of Dorchester, as President of the occasion, 
opened with an able address. Rev. Messrs. 
Dougherty (Baptist) and Seaver (Unitarian), 
briefly gave in their adhesion to the measure, 
and Rev. Jas. H. Means (Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist), closed with an admirable statement 
of practical reasons in its favor. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe made the most extended address 
of the evening, from which we publish the 
following extract: 

‘‘When I speak of women on the School 
Committee and call myself a Bostonian, even 
though an adopted one, I feel a certain tingle 
of shame in my cheek. The barbarism of 
the conduct which excludes them from a seat 
in the pure and honorable councils of educa- 
tion makes me stand and ask whether this is 
the heart of New England in the 19th century 
and well on towards its close? There is but 
one answer. This is the Boston of James Otis 
and Samuel Adams—the Boston of Wm. Ellery 
Channing, of Margaret Fuller, of Garrison and 
Phillips, of Theodore Parker and Charles Sum- 
ner. Such is the fact. Weare not in some 
small isle of the sea, cut off from the genial 
currents of modern thought and improvement. 
We are not in Omoo or in Typee. We are in 
that grand old Boston out of which, as out of 
a pure fountain, sprang the first overflow of a 
people’s independent will. Weare inthe Bos- 
ton which agonized over Anthony Burns’ ren- 
dition. We are in the Boston of John A. An- 





drew, and of the patriotic men aud women of | 


the war, who made the town a fruitful honey | 
hive of energy and resolve. Yet in this very 
Boston, the sovereign will of the people is set 
aside by the personal predilections of a small 
set of men, organized to serve, not command 
the public; and women, entrusted witha great 
proportion of the school tuition of the State, 
are allowed no share in devising the ordinances 
which shall fashion and regulate it. They 
shall hold their high office of teachers as ab- 
solute subordinates, the will and intelligence 
of their sex being neither represented nor rec- 
ognized in the School Board of Boston. Such 
being the fact, how shall we account for it ? 
Briefly thus: Human progress, which develops 
thought and action, develops contrast. Paul 
says that the Jewish law developed the notion 
of sin. Christianity, the religion of liberal 
thought and affection, developed the very in- 
tense of party spirit, of personal hatred and 
class intolerance. American freedom devel- 
oped American slavery, and now in our time 
the intelligence and conscience of Massachu- 
setts develop in their opposites the most stupid 
and wretched bigotry and unfairness. 


‘A partial knowledge of these facts causes | 


people to doubt the truth of human progress 
altogether. ‘The modern sin is more conscious 
and rebellious than the ancient. People say 


the world gets worse, not better. 
world gets better on the whole, and its seem- | 
ing worse comes of the stronger contrast in 
which growing intelligence continually places 


all that is mean and false. Let us comfort 
ourselves then by reflecting that the intelli- 
gence of the community of which we make 
part, is such as to throw into very deep shade | 
the doings of the Boston School Committee. 
From the decission of the Bench, which gives 
that body so supreme a right of exclusion, to 


the members who stay away from the City 
Hall because they dare not vote against the | 
women and will not vote for them, all is sorry | 
to look upon. The Boston School Committee 


isan anomaly in this day of enlightenment. | 


Its action is foolish and discreditable. But 
shall we assume that it represents the mor- | 
al and intellectual standard of Boston? By | 
nomeans. We must place it among those 
features of contrast which the growing light 
develops, and which will pass away in the 


| glory of Truth’s high noon.” J. W.H. 


OUR CHILDREN AND THE SCHOOLS. 


Any system of schools, or any school ar- 
rangement, by which the health of the pupils 
is constantly impaired, ught to be abolished 
at once, or the plans so changed that health 
and study can be made the rule and not the 
exception. 

In many of the high, and private schools 
of this city, the schools commence at eight 
and a half o’clock, and continue six hours, 
with only one recess. The pupils are called 
from their beds in the gray of the morning, 
to dress, to get breakfast, and to be at the 
school at that early hour, The dread of 
being late and of the tardy mark, the long 
distances which many have to go, and the 
nervous hurry combined, make it impossible 
for the child to eat an adequate breakfast. 

The recess gives time for lunch, if the pu- 
pil is not called to some lesson before it is 
over. But a lunch, which is always an unsat- 
isfactory affair, is doubly so when there has 
only been half a breakfast, or even less than 
that. 

The school hours go on till two o’clock, the 
pupil almost wholly unsustained by food, for 
he has not up to this time of the day had a 
single good meal. But two o’clock is not the 
dinner hour for most families, and the pupil 
either “takes something,”’ just enough tostay 
his hunger but also enough to spoil his appe- 
tite for the family dinner, or he waits till the 
regular dinner, and then the tired and faint 
feeling overcomes everything else, and he 
does not want to eat. 

This is literally true, so far as a multitude 
of pupils are concerned. 

No business or working man could thrive, if 
he were subjected to such arrangements for 
his meals. Neither can the children do it, 
who in addition to their hard work as students, 
have the great draught which goes with 
growth. 

One strong Scotch mother, whose children 
must be at school from half past eight till two, 
said to me, ‘They are in too much of a hurry 
to get their breakfast, and they are too tired 
to eat when they come home. It seems as 
though the children in this country are not as 
hardy as they are in Scotland.” 

Another mother, who took her children 
from the High School, last year, because she 
“could not bear to see them getting thin and 
weak and nervous,’? keeps them out this 
year, “‘because the hours of school interfere 
with all their meals.” 

I believe that if the mothers could be interro- 
gated, nine tenths of them would testify to the 
same facts. Isit not a sin to subject our 
children to a system which is sure to lay the 
foundation of permanent weakness and ill- 
health? 

The Grammar schools open at nine, and 
continue till twelve, with one recess. Then 
there are two hours for rest and dinner, 
giving ample time for both, and another ses- 
sion of two hours. Why could not the high 
and private schools use the same hours? It 
seems to me it would be a great gain, both to 
teachers aud pupils. 

There ought to be a conference of parents 
and teachers, so that, by comparison of views, 
by friendly suggestion and criticism, the 
facts in the case may not only be found, but 
some plan devised which shall give our chil- 

dren abundant time for their food, for exer- 
cise, and for so much study as is consistent 
with these, and no more. 

There is only one time for growing, and for 
laying the foundation of* good health. But 

the whole of life is for learning. jie 





MISSTATEMENTS, 
The following instance of the persistent un- 


fairness of the N. Y. Nation, in its treatment 


of the question of Woman Suffrage, deserves 
criticism. 





| 


One ofthe pleasantest signs we notice in the 
pending canvass is the growing disinclina- 
tion of the leading newspapers to make charges 
on behalf of the party. One of the most re- 


| harmless kind of weapon. 


‘statements,’ which are, however, a very 
A statement is so 
long and so minute, and appears in such very 
small print, that the general — never 
thinks of reading it, unless it deals in some 
manner with the sexual relation. A charge 
of unchastity is, in fact, the only charge you 
can spread over two or three columns of a 
newspaper with the least chance of having it 


perused by the community; and, luckily, | 


charges of unchastity do not damage a male 
politician. If they did, each canvass would 


Brooklyn Scandal can give only a faint idea. 
Charges always assail a person at his weakest 


| flood the country with nastiness of which the | 


' 


point, and a man’s honesty is always his weak- | 


est point; that is, a man’s mode of dealing 
with money is thus far accepted as the great 
test of his character. Consequently, when a 
candidate is accused of anything serious, it is 
of some form of pecuniary infidelity or un- 
scrupulousness. He has stolen, or forged, or 
defrauded, or cheated in some form or other for 
purposes of gain, we are always told, and the 
charger’s ingenuity is always expended in con- 
triving new forms of dishonesty. If anybody 
will take the trouble to hook through the 
principal charges of 1872, he will find that 
they are all varieties of unlawful greed for 
money. But of course charges of this kind 
are in their very nature dull reading. They 
bristle with figures, points of law, and affida- 
vits, and few wade through them except the 
editors of newspapers. 

This has a bearing on the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage, which we hardly need to point 
out, and which it would be impossible to de- 
scribe in detail without entering on a some- 
what unsavory field of sociological enquiry. 
The quarrel now raging between the New York 
and Boston societies, and which has to some 
extent found vent in the Beecher-Tilton case, 
would, however, furnish one striking illustra- 
tion for anybody who saw danger to social as 
well as political purity from public contentions 
between politicians of both sexes. We shall 
quit the subject, with the remark that it is 
not with stealing or cheating that female can- 
didates would be charged by their rivals; and 
we would warn those who are now deploring 
the spectacle which our political struggles as 
carried on by men so often present, that the 
disregard of the volcanic and all-pervading 
force of sexual passion, to which so many 
ladies and gentlemen are treating us so airily, 
is but a thin crust oversuch a pit of humilia- 
tion and degradation as no generation of the 
modern world has yet had to look down into. 


It is simply absurd to cite the Brooklyn 
Scandal as evidence that charges against the 
moral character of candidates in regard to 
chastity will be bandied about for political 
purposes, if women vote. For the Brooklyn 
Scandal has not the remotest connection with 
Woman Suffrage; it did not originate in Wo- 
man Suffrage; and Suffragists, like the rest of 
the community, differ utterly with regard to 
its merits. 

Again, we are told that one striking illustra- 
tion of danger to social as well as political 
purity from public contentions between poli- 
ticians of both sexes, is furnished by a ‘‘quarrel 
now raging between the New York and Boston 
societies.”’ But there is no such quarrel be- 
tween these societies, and never is likely to be 
one. By ‘Boston’ the editor undoubtedly 
means the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, whch is composed of auxiliary societies 
in twenty-two States and Territories, including 
an auxiliary New York State Society. But 
the American Society has no quarrel with any 
other Suffrage Society. Nor has the Ameri- 
can Society ever made any charges of person- 
alimpurity against any woman connected with 
any Suffrage Society. The pages of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL are unstained by assaults upon 
the private character and life of any Suffrage 
leader. Even in our strictures upon Mrs. 
Woodhull, while we condemn her abominable 
theories, we have never stooped to assail her 
with personalities. 

But “luckily,” says the Nation, ‘‘charges of 
unchastity do not damage a male politician.” 
Is thisso? Then itis time that women should 
vote; for that reason, if for no other. When 
women vote, such charges, if well founded, 
will damage politicians, and parties will there- 
fore be careful to select candidates whose 
character for chastity is above reproach. And 
any political reform which does not result in 
just such a discrimination as the editor of the 
Nation deprecates, in the personal character 
of candidates, is a delusion and a snare. 

Against the demoralizing doctrine of the 
Nation we quote the noble words, used by the 
Senators of the first Congress, May 18th, 1789, 
in their reply to the address of President 
Washington: ‘‘The foundation of our national 
policy should be laid in private morality. If 
individuals (candidates and voters) be not in- 
fluenced by moral principles, it is in vain to 
look for public virtue.”’ 


MODEL WATER CURE BY A WOMAN. 


Epirors Woman's Journat.—As Iam more 
and more interested in women, and women’s 
work, I will tell you about our good friend, 


etor of a Water Cure situated in the quiet 
little village of Castile, which nestles in the 
midst of the hills of Wyoming County, New 
York, only four miles from the far-famed Por- 
tage Bridge, and the Portage Falls which are 
three innumber. Many other places there are, 
near enough for a pleasant drive, and of his- 
torical interest as well as romantic beauty. 











volting features of the canvass of 1872 was the 
readiness of editors to allow themselves to be 

used as syringes through which the managers 
squirted filth on their political opponents. 
This year there are indications of a change for 
the better. Opposing candidates and _politi- 
cians, in this State at least, perhaps under the 
influence of the Brooklyn Scandal, are largely 





Medical College, of Philadelphia, Pa. After 
graduating she practiced medicine at Clifton 
Water Cure for some length of time. 


In the year 1865, Dr. Greene opened anew | 
the house her father had formerly occupied as 
a“Cure.”? Since that time, unlimited have 


But the | carrying on their own battles by means of | been the blessings bestowed upon her. Many 


there are who will ever remember her cheerful 
smile and loving admonition, as being the 
means of benefiting them both physically and 
mentally. 

Her house will accommodate about thirty-five 
patients, she believing that a few well attended 
are superior to many illy cared for. Very 


many to-day can say with all sincerity that | 


she has saved them from the many nameless 
ills poor women are subject to. 

Competent medical assistance, and a trusty 
corps of servants, are among the things par. 
ticularly noted, rendering her ‘‘Cure” a 
“home,” in its true sense, where weary house- 
wives and over-worked parents may find need 
ful repose, and prompt medical attention. 

ANSTICE JERAULD. 





| WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF NEEDHAM. 


Dr. Cordelia A. Greene, the owner and propri- | 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Needham, 
had a delightful evening on Friday, Nov. 6. 
They came, by invitation, to the house of Rev. 
Mr. Bush, Boston Highlands, and after an 
hour or two of social intercourse, they had 
the pleasure of listening to an essay on ‘‘Joan 
of Arc,’ from Edwin P. Whipple. Those 
who have heard Mr. Whipple, need not be 
told that his essay was faultless in style, ex- 
quisite in conception, and noble in sentiment. 
It was an inspiring sermon—a suggestive bi- 
ography—a perfect poem—and given with that 
rare ease which adds such a charm to any in- 
tellectual effort. The club went home grate- 
ful for the great privilege thus given them, 
and strengthened in their determination to do 
what they could to aid the true development 
and full emancipation of Woman. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


The following letter from W. N. Hudson, 
Esq., one of the editors of the Detroit Tribune, 
gives a reliable view of the situation of Wo- 
man Suffrage in Michigan, so far as itcan at 


present be ascertained, 
Derroit, Nov. 10, 1874. 

Epirors Woman’s JournaLt: — There is 
very little to write in regard to the result in 
Michigan at present. We have had only scat- 
tering and very imperfect returns of the vote 
on Woman Suffrage, and shall not arrive at 
any accurate conclusion until the State can- 
vass (official) which is made in about a fort- 
night. My own guess would be that not more 
than one vote in four of those cast on the 
question were cast for it. 

Ladies appeared at the — in some places, 
but in a large majority of cases they did not. 
When they were present I think they did good. 
The Eighth Ward of this city, a Democratic 
and Irish stronghold, gave 365 votes for Wo- 
man Suffrage, and only 130 against it. I think 
that nine-tenths of the affirmative vote was 
the result of the efforts of the ladies. All 
the polling-precincts were decorated with Suf- 
frage flags and mottoes except one, where the 
anti-Suffragists would not permit themto be 
put up. 

There was organized opposition to the 
amendment on the part of the liquor interest. 
At the polling place where I worked for Suf- 
frage there were five men who did little else 
than distribute anti-Suffrage ballots. One of 
them, an ex-printer, said tome, “I have a sa- 
loon around the corner, and I can’t afford to 
run therisk of women voting.” It was this 
interest that brought out so fulla vote against 
Suffrage, at least in this city. 

We are not at all disheartened. The work 
which has been done is not thrown away. It 
remains a solid foundation to build on in the 
future. Woman Suffrage in Michigan is post- 
poned, it may be, for years, but it is sure to 
come. 

I write in great haste, being much burden- 
ed with work. When we get anything defi- 
nite as to the result I will let you know. 

Yours very truly, . N. Hupson, 








THE RESULT IN MICHIGAN. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat.—Enclosed I 
send you this evening’s Tribune, giving the 
latest result of the vote on Woman Suffrage 
in this city. 

You will see we carried the 5th Ward by 
18, it being 618 ‘*Yes,”” and 600 ‘‘No.”? This 
is the most respectable ward in the city and 
where the most determined fight was made. 

We also carried the 8th Ward by 235, it be- 
ing 865 ‘*Yes” and 130 “‘No.’? This is the 
Irish Ward, but we found no trouble among 
them. The Germans were our most determin- 
ed foes. We could not reason with them, and 
then they thought that this was a ‘“‘crusade.*’ 

The Suffragists are all hopeful, though de- 
feated. The result has surprised even our 
friends, and has confounded the ‘‘enemy.”’ 

The ladies were out and did good service. 
They were treated with the utmost respect. 
If,the efficient workers had been doubled, the 
vote would have been doubled. 

Your friend, Geo. W. Bates. 

Detroit, Nov 5, 1874. 





MATILDA HINDMAN IN MICHIGAN. 


Epitors Woman’s JourNAL:—Our work in 
Michigan closed to-day. Ihope we shall have 
a good vote. If we getone out of ten in the 
city of Detroit, we shall do well. I hope we 
may get one out of five, the State through. 
Even with thatI shall think it a success. I 








Dr. Greene is a graduate of the Woman’s | 


think the vote will prove, what I have believed 
| all the while, that the liquor men were wide 
awake, while the friends of Suffrage were 
blind to their best interests. The liquor men 
| had every man at the polls to vote against it, 
| Iam told. They have always known what 
Woman Suffrage means; but, strange to say, 
Temperance men do not fully realize what it 
; means in reference to Temperance. 


| The whole Temperance vote could have 
been obtained in this city if the friends of Sy¢- 
frage had been true to the truth. One of the 
best speakers and bravest ministers in the city, 
| would gladly have spoken on Suffrage, but the 
| Suffragists would not have him, because he 
| was an open advocate of Temperance. If we 
wish to gain to our side the good men and wo. 
men of this nation, we must show them that 
it means Temperance, virtue and purity, | 
| truly believe I have made ten converts by the 
| Temperance argument for one I have made 
otherwise. In my little efforts I have endeay- 
ored to teach principles. Our cause can ney- 
er be carried by deception or double dealing, 
Whiskey sellers will only laugh at weak ep. 
| deavors to catch votes by keeping back that 
part of our argument. 

Temperance people say, ‘‘You must not say 
Woman Suffrage, you will prejudice the minds 
of the people against it.’ Woman Suffragists 
say, ‘‘You must not say Temperance, you will 
injure the cause ;’’ but Temperance and Wo- 
man Suffrage are inseparable, and whoever is 
brave enough to state the truth will win in the 
end. 

The following places have been visited, and 
meetings held by me in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage: 


June 17,Grand Haven. Sept. 2, Rawsonville. 
“ 18, Whitehall. “* 3, Bellenville. 
“ 


“ 19, “4, Stony Creek. 

“ 20, Big Rapids. “5, Child’s Neighbor- 

“« 2, . hood. 

“ 23, Pentwater. “6, Ypsilanti, 

“ 24, Hart. “ 7, Saline. 

“« 26, Ludington “8, Ypsilanti. 

“ 27, Manister “ 9, Ann Arbor. 

“« 29, Frankport. * 11, Kalamazoo, 

“« 30, Benzonia. “* 15, Muir. 
July 8, Springlake. “17, Portland. 

«9, Eastmanville, “* 18, Pewamo, 

“* 10, Munice. “ =©22, Chelsea: 

“ 11, Lamont. “* 23, Dexter. 

“ 13, Cooperville. “24, Saline. 

“« 14, Berlin. * 25, Mooreville. 

“« 15, Boune Center, “* 26, Milan. 

“« 16, Lowell. ‘“* 28, East Milan. 

“ 17, Sparta. “* 29, Monroe. 

“« 18, Lisbon. * 30, Plymouth. 

“ 20,Grand Rapids. Oct. 1, Northville. 

“ 21, Allegan, “ 6, Free Church. 

“ 22, bd ** 12, Ann Arbor, 

“« 23, Otsego. “ 13, A. W. 8S. A. 

« 24, Plainwell, «we «wu 

“ 26, Allegan. “ 18, M. E. C., Col. 

“ 27, Martin’s Cor, * 19, Maltz Hall, Det, 

« 28, Wayland. « 20, Wayne. 

“« 29, Hopkins. “ 21, African M. E. C, 

“« 30, Saugatuck. «22, Young Men’s H, 

“« 31, ge “ 23, Fa. Matthews H, 
Aug. 8, St. Joseph “« 26, Wyandotte. 


“ 9, Benton artes. “ 28, Saline. 


“« 10, Berrien. “ 29, St. Andrew’s H, 
« 16, Benton Harbor. ‘ 30, Colored Church, 
« 20, Spring Lake. “« 31, Howell. 


Whole number of meetings, 73. I have 
spoken on Temperance on Sabbath nights, by 
request of ministers and others. 

I have been received in more than fifty 
homes of the best citizens in these towns; the 
utmost kindness was shown me by these, much 
of the expense being borne by these same 
friends. 

More than twelve hundred persons have 
given me their names as members of local Wo- 
man Suffrage Associations. 

I have spoken in churches, halls, school- 
houses and courthouses. Congregationalist, 
Methodist, Baptist, Disciple and Presbyterian 
churches were freely given. In Detroit, col- 
ored churches were granted; others were re- 
fused, because the trustees had decided not to 
give the churches for any except religious pur- 
poses, even to their own ministers. I filled 
all appointments made for me. The fairs, dur- 
ing the first and second weeks of October, in- 
terfered with our meetings. But of one thing 
you may be assured, the people of Michigan 
will be fully prepared when it is again sub- 


mitted. Respectfully, 
MariLpa Hinpman. 
Detroit, Nov. 8, 1874. 


INTELLIGENCE VERSUS IGNORANCE. 





Epitors Woman’s JournaLt:—We have 
fought the good fight and have been defeated. 
A few ladies appeared in some of the Wards, 
but there was too much “scum”? floating over 
the surface, and too much of a whiskey and 
beer element, to make the polls very attractive 
to a ‘‘strong-minded woman.” 

Let it be published to the world that the in- 
telligent classes of Michigan voted for Wo- 
man Suffrage, and the ignorant masses against 
it. 

In our defeat we see a decided victory. OU 
case stands: Culture and Brains vs. Ignorance 
and Whiskey. Yours truly, 


G. M. TaBER. 
Detroit, Nov. 4, 1874. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SAGINAW. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat.—The ladies 
of a portion of the wards of this city worked 
well for the cause of Woman Suffrage at the 
polls, last Tuesday, notwithstanding an 1 
cendiary article which appeared in the issue 
of the Courier of that morning, charging that 
the Suffrage Association of East Saginaw 
were going to send a delegation of ‘handsome 
and well dressed” ladies to the polls ‘for the 
purpose of cajoling voters,” and that “nearly 
all the leading Suffragists of the land had 
pubiicly demonstrated, to a greater or less 
extent, that they believe in free lovism.” 

Among the women who thus worked for 
Equal Rights, Mrs. E. B. Gamble deserves es- 
pecial praise. From morning till night she 
maintained her position at the window 
through which the ballots were passed, kindly 
asking each voter to vote f6r Woman Suffrage 
Her resolution and determination extorted 
admiration even from those opposed to her; 
and such observations as “‘she ought to s¥& 
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~eed, but we do not want her to,”’ could be 
ceed, 

heard among them. etal i 
Of the eight wards into which East Sagi- 


naw is divided, the Third, in which Mrs. Gam- 
ble worked, contained more opponents to 
Woman Suffrage than any other; and yet, 
out of the five hundred and thirty-five votes 
cast in the whole city for the amendment, it 
contributed one hundred and seventy-five. 
This shows what well directed work can do. 

I. D. 

East Saginaw, Mich., Nov. 9, 1874. 





MICHIGAN ITEMS. 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The following is the vote of the city of Detroit 
by wards and precincts, for and against the new 
Constitution and Woman Suffrage. The ma- 
jority against the New Constitution is 3267; 
against Woman Suffrage, 3702: Woman Suf- 

rage, however, received 335 votes more than 
the New Constitution: 
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WARDS. %§ gs 

§4 || = 

Yes | No. | Yes.| No. 
wpaenonesascessecesaeteone 282] 223|) 153| 422 
a Pa Re ee tag PS 53| 119|| 65) 209 
Third .....00eereeesesees ohenns 151) 214|| 125] 332 
Fourth—First District.....--..- 75| 217|| 52) 141 
Second District....... 38) 281)! 33 319 
Fifth—First District.....++++++| 195} 292|| 321) 339 
Second District. ........ 140) 315|| 297 261 
Sixth —First District........... 268} 197|| 220) 364 
Second District........ 85) 560); 77) 558 
Third District...... ...| 16] 436) 20) 500 
Seventh—First District........ 87, 336| 68) 432 
Second District......| 60} 406|| 60) 406 
Eighth—First District... 72} 98'| 186) 53 
Second District 63/ 110|| 179} 77 
Ninth—First District... . 119) 371)) 152 400 
Second District 210}; 69 240 
Tenth—First District.. 109| 429|| 118) 359 
Second Distric 28) 370|| 26) 461 
Caillihoxcesssecess 6 80] 50! 81) 131 
—_—- ee + 
Detale ovecesece eeeseeseeees (1,967 5,234 2,302 6,004 


ALLEGAN COUNTY. 

The following is the vote in Allegan Coun- 

ty on the adoption of the new Constitution. 

The majorities given, are all against, with the 

exception of Lee, which favors it by a major- 
ity of one. 


Towns. Yes, No. 
Allegan ......++ oeeeeeeceeeeress 361 
CABCO . occrcccccccccceccecs eee 91 
CHOMMEED co vcccceceseccescccee ee 40 
Clyde, not givem .....6--seeeee 

me © ncccnceesecseee 
Fillmore ....cccccssecsccccccecs 133 
GORGES occccccccccccscesscosese 16 
Gunplain ....... eeeeeees eee 253 

ORE cccccccecccscoccces ecccce 
Hopkins. ......++ ° 87 
Laketown ..... PITTI TTT TTT 42 

seeee PYTTT bea TTT 1 
Leighton, not given ****....... 
Manlius ...... eresovoceseesoese 81 
Martin, not given........+..4 
MOnterey..ccccescesece ccscceee 131 
'O, NOt GIVEN .....eeeeseeee 
QUETEEE es cr vcccccoeccccocccsees 112 
Pineplains.........0+06.0 coves 41 
PRS ceceseeoesesese conyeces 153 
Saugatuck, not given.......... 
Trowbridge, not given ......... 
WORKER «co cccsccccce. cccce Coccce 
Wayland.......... oe ccecccccore 113 
BOONE . ccccccvoveccccsvoce-cocce 1 1,761 


THE VOTE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
We give the majorities for and against Wo- 
man Suffrage in same County. In some the 
vote was not yet counted when the returns 
were sent: 






‘Towns. Yes. No. 
ATOGAM oo cccccccosccccceccceses 320 
CREED cesececseveesece vecvcsces 21 
ve ecece Cr evcccccere TTT Ty 87 

le, not given ..... occcccccce 

Dorr? ow 
Fillmore . 136 
Ganges. 3 
Gunplair 217 
Heath... 82 
Hopkins . 88 
Laketown 43 

isdesetesaseseon 20 
Leighton, not given 
i sstssens one 46 
Martin, not given 
Monterey......... 138 

DW eseve 

Overisel 10 
Pineplains ........... 38 

alem..... Saesenossens 146 

Saugatuck, not given ...... 

Trowbridge “ ~ “ .....,, eee 

WM, oscccccosces $6084 004500 64 

WN kscsccesen: Ccccceccece 121 
ae * canoes ° 3 = 1,866 


5 C a Co.—The majority against Woman 

br Tage in ten towns, which are all from 
Te we have been able to get returns, is 

x leaving Marcellus, Wayne, Silver Creek, 
a~ 4gon and Milton to hear from. In the ten 
— heard from an affirmative vote of 492 
" senet, The indications are that the Amend- 
non -onstitution is buried under a still greater 
it vority than Woman Suffrage. The major- 
the ones the constitution is about 1700, and 
1100 ajority against Woman Suffrage about 


of aod Haven. —The ladies decorated several 
pad oem with evergreen boughs and Wo- 
peesens Tage mottos. Two or three were 
Tealde Ay each poll, working for votes. Old 
hee os * say to-day is the first time election 
a in this city without fights occurring, 
general ns language being used. It is the 
the poll opinion that the ladies’ presence at 
pred S injured their cause, by causing their 
erwise he to vote ‘‘no’’ where they would oth- 
citeme — not voted atall. The chief ex- 
rage nt and struggle was on the Woman Suf- 
all yotucstion. ‘The Hollanders and Germans 

voted against it. 


Lansing gives 200 majority for the new Con- 


stituti 
fine, and 400 majority against Woman 
mame Co. gives 300 majority for the new 
on wo : 
Man Suffrage 400 majority against Wo- 
oAvn, Oakland Co., voted Constitution, yes, 
279,” 311. @Woman Suffrage, yes, 84, no, 
ne Co., Lowell.—Woman Suffrage, yes, 
146) no’ - Constitution Amendments, yes, 
pag) . 
oan pd gives 1000 against Woman Suf- 
. against Constitution. 


Ottawa Co Holland.—C ituti 0; 
» . .—Constitution, no, 300 
Woman Suffrage, no, 300. i . 





Hollandtown. —Constitution, no, 260; Wo- 
man Suffrage, no, 200. 
Zeeland. —Constitution, no, 195; Woman 


Suffrage, 195. 

Jamestown.—Constitution and Suffrage, no. 

Constitutional Amendments, Woman Suf- 
frage and the Republican party were all served 
about alike last Tuesday. However, Woman 
Suffrage fared better than we expected for the 
first time trying. 

The Banner Town.—The township of Long 
Lake gave a majority of 8 in favor of Woman 
Suffrage.— Traverse Bay Eagle. 

Benton. —Constitutional Amendments—No, 
231; yes, 117. 

Woman Suffrage—No, 350; yes, 477. 

St. Joseph. — Constitutional Amendments, 
8—No, 130; Yes, 126. Majority against, 4 


Woman Suffrage—No, 242; yes, 147. Ma- 
jority against, 95. 
Bainbridge. — Constitutional Amendments, 


8—No, 70; yes, 28. Majority against, 42. 

Woman Suffrage—No, 70; yes, 41. Major- 
ity against, 29, 

Sodus. — Constitutional Amendments—No, 
74; yes, 9. Majority against, 65. 

Woman Suffrage—No, 61; yes, 33. Major- 
ity against, 28. 

Berrien.—Constitutional Amendments and 
— Suffrage defeated. Votes not speci- 

ed. 

Niles.—Majority against the Constitutional 
Amendments, 709; against Suffrage, 443. 

Muskegon County.—Muskegon City and town- 
ship, and Norton, Whitehall, Fruitland, Blue 
Lake and Laketon townships in Muskegon 
County give 423 majority against Woman 
Suffrage. 

Pontiac.—Woman Suffrage is defeated by 
about 1000inthiscounty. Milford is the only 
town where it carried the day. 

Lansing, Vote of City.—New Constitution— 
Yes, 684; No, i, 

Woman Suffrage—Yes, 418; No, 826. 

Vote of Township. — Constitutional Amend- 
ments—Yes, 110; No, 272 

Woman Suffrage—Yes, 102; No, 345. 

Leroy.—Constitutional Amendments — Yes, 
23; No, 224. 

Woman Suffrage—Yes, 33; No, 213. 

Watertown, Clinton County. — Constitutional 
Amendments—Yes, 84; No, 110. 

Woman Suffrage—Yes, 130; No, 88. 

The returns from Grand Rapids County are 
very incomplete on the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment as yet: This city gives 924 ayes 
to 2575noes; Ada, 70 ayes to 93 noes; Lowell, 
161 ayes to 200 noes; Sparta, 63 ayes to 141 
noes; Algoma, 98 ayes to 160 noes; Cascade, 
33 ayes to 121 noes; Grand Rapids ‘Township, 
67 ayes to266 noes; Paris, 3l ayes to 172 noes; 
Alpine, 5 majority against; Gaines, 17 ayes to 
161 noes. 

The returns from Detroit show a few elec- 
tion districts quite strong in favor of the Suf- 
frage Amendment. In the first district of the 
eighth ward the vote was—ayes 179, noes 77; 
and in the first district of the fifth ward there 
were 321 ayes to 339 noes. In nearly all the 
wards, however, the. noes have it by three to 
one. Returns from seven towns in Wayne 
County, including five election districts in the 
city, give 1078 votes for the Amendment to 
2477 against it. 

An Ann Arbor despatch says the Suffrage 
Amendment received almost three-tenths of 
the vote of Washtenaw County. Buchanan, 
Berrien County, gives Woman Suffrage 49 
majority; Battle Creek gives 252 ayes to 510 
noes; Marshall, 100 ayes to 709 noes; Paw 
Paw, 169 ayes to 274 noes; Dexter, Washte- 
naw County, 42 ayes to 289 noes; Albion, Cal- 
houn County, 95 ayes to 33 noes; Sheridan, 
Calhoun County, 72 ayes to 20 noes; Traverse 
City, 51 ayes to 151 noes. —Grand Rapids Post. 

The following table shows the vote, by 
wards, on the Woman Suffrage Amendment 


in Grand Rapids: 


Wards, Yes, No. 
First...... Sebdetean see suecceese 54 350 
BeCona. ...cccecccccccccccccece 19 397 
TE veces beeoosces Seeeeverece 194 400 
Fourth.......... COresecececees 231 485 
Diet Meccdeccecesececeveceoosees 53 247 
BENEn. cocecececccesce cvcseoese 42 129 
Seventh... ..cccceses ecccccccecdae 254 
Eighth..... Per ceeconsevereseces 52 313 

Totals. ..0cccccccccscosres . 924 2,575 


Plainwell,. — Woman Suffrage deserved to 
live in this town if anything did. Its advo- 
cates worked hard. Prominent among the 
workers were J. M. Copp, M. D., Jerome Win- 
chell, Editor Republic,Mrs. Tenny, Mrs. Wood- 
hams, and other ladies. —Plainwell Republic. 


In the returns of our late election we find 
that but little regard has been paid to the vote 
on Woman Suffrage; occasionally it has an 
incidental mention. The papers as a class 
seem to forget to take count of it; so at pres- 
ent no one can tell the strength of the vote. 

There is one thing that we are proud of in 
Schoolcraft; and thatis that 168 votes were cast 
in favor of Equal Rights. We are safe in say- 
ing, we think, it is ahead of any town in the 
county with the same number of voters. Itis a 
bright spot in our history, and a compliment 
to our virtue and intelligence.—Schoolcraft 
Dispatch. 

Augusta.—The New Constitution was lost by 
a vote of nearly 5to 1. Woman Suffrage re- 
ceived 109 votes, to 190 against. 

St. Clair County. —The New Constitution and 
Woman Suffrage are defeated by large ma- 
jorities. Not specified. 

Adrian Co.—The following are the returns 
received on Woman Suffrage: 

Cambridge, yes 39, no 129; Clinton, yes 50, 
no 238; Ogden, yes 62, no 162; Deerfield, yes 
47, no 186; Ridgeway, yes 12, no 160; Wood- 
stock, yes 37, no 229; city, yes 435, no 1200; 
Riga, yes 18, no 138. 

Suffrage is defeated by at least 4000 in Adrian 
County. 

Jonesville.—54 majority against Suffrage. 

Ludington.—Woman Suffrage and new Con- 
stitution, doubtful. 

Grand Traverse County.—Total majority in 
ten towns against Suffrage, 85. 

Lenzie Co.—Constitution Amendments no, 6 
majority; Woman Suffrage no, 19 majority. 

Wayne Co.—Woman Suffrage, yes, received 
2509 votes in this County. In Wyandotte 87 
votes. 

Bowne Co.—Constitutional Amendments, 23 
yes, 96 no. Woman Suffrage, 39 yes, 89 no. 

Macomb Co.—In the towns of Clinton, Bruce 
and Washington, 339 votes were cast for Wo- 
man Sufirage, and 638 against it. 





Monroe. —There was sixty majority against 
Suffrage in a vote of 700; Constitutional 
Amendments about the same. No returns re- 


| ceived outside of the city. 








In Hudson Township, the Constitutional 
Amendments met with but little success on 
Tuesday. The whole number of votes polled 
on the question of the General Amendment 
was 659, 110 in fevor and 549 against. On the 
question of Woman Suffrage there were 695 
votes cast, 148 for and 547 against. 
Co.—Elmwood Township, Wo- 


Leclanaw 


man Suffrage no, 5 majority; Constitutional | 


Amendments no, 11 majority. 

Antrim Co.—Constitutional Amendments yes, 
32 majority. Woman Suffrage no, 30 majority. 

Portage. —The **Constitutional Amendment,” 
as also ‘‘Woman Suffrage,’’ were voted down 
(which was expected), only 20 for, to 150 
against the former, and 66 for, to 138 against 
the latter. 

Grattan. — Constitutional Amendments 50 
yes, 143 no. Woman Suffrage 36 yes, 174 no. 

Cascade.—Majority against Woman Suf- 
frage 87. 

Lapeer.—The Amendment for Suffrage is 
robably defeated. There are no returns from 
our of the townships as yet. The Suffrage 

question is close in the city. 

St Clair.—112 majority was rolled up against 
Woman Suffrage, and 73 majority against the 
Constitutional Amendments. 

Flint.—Suflrage and the new Constitution 
are nowhere. 

Pontiac.—Woman Suffrage is defeated in 
the city by a vote of 492 to 277. 

Jonesville. — The vote on Woman Suffrage 
was defeated in Fayette township yesterda 
by 54 majority. he vote was 218 to 154, 
A respectable delegation of ladies were at the 
polls and worked during the day. 

Hastings. —Woman Suffrage is beaten in 
Barry County by about 2000 majority. The 
Constitutional Amendments a little less. 


Marshall.—Of 800 votes cast in this city 100 
only were for Suffrage. In the county, as 
heard from, four out of five were against Suf- 
frage. 

Ann Arbor.—The new Constitution is badly 
beaten save in the 5th and 6th Wards, where 
itis ahead. The vote on the Suffrage ques- 
tion in the city stands 278 in favor to 831 
against. The 5th and 6th Wards return 
109 to 133 against. The second Ward (Ger- 
man) is nearly solid against. Ypsilanti, 490; 
Pittsfield, 67; Ann Arbor, 40; Northfield, 180. 
Probabilities are that the county has gone two 
or three to one against it. Suffragists, how- 
ever, are not disheartened at the result. 

Genessee Co.—The vote on the amendments 
to the Constitution and on Woman Suffrage 
have not been reported, except in a few cases. 
Both, however, have undoubtedly been voted 
down by very large majorities. 

Jackson.-—It is impossible to obtain figures 
on Suffrage; but it is certainly defeated by a 
large majority. Its friends made gallant ef- 
forts for it, and have the satifaction of know- 
ing that it received a larger number of votes 
than the Republican ticket in some towns. It 
is possible that one or two towns have been 
carried for the movement. 

The Detroit Evening News election day gave 
the following scraps of Woman Suffrage 
intelligence: 

First Ward.—About 10 o’clock Zach. Chand- 
ler and Col. Fred. Morley drove down to the 
polling place in a barouche. Postmaster Wil- 
lard met the Senator as he alighted and ten- 
dered him a set of tickets. Zach. voted both 
State and city tickets straight, and voted for 
the Constitutional Amendments, but refused 
to vote either for or against Woman Suffrage. 
Adam Elder alone is at work for the Suffrage 
Amendment, and the measure seems anything 
but popular in the First. 

Third Ward.—The vote on the Constitu- 
tional Amendment is nearly all in the negative, 
but Woman Suffrage is apparently more than 
holding its own. 

Fourth Ward.—As in the other precinct, the 
new Constitution is being voted down. T 
women have a good number of admirers in 
this precinct, as a great many votes are being 
cast for their rights. 

Fifth Ward.—Early in the morning the An- 
ti-Suffragists were pouring inin strength, and 
until ten o’clock the vote was nearly 4 to 1 
against the Amendment. At that hour, how- 
ever, a marked change took place, and the 
people who believe in taking the ladies into 
the business of government came out strongly. 
In the second precinct the election was held 
at the Brighton House, and things looked bet- 
ter for Suffrage, but it will undoubtedly be de- 
feated in the whole ward. 

Seventh Ward.—Woman Suffrage is being 
badly slaughtered, for want of a few ladies to 
ask men for their votes. 

Eighth Ward.—In both districts the greatest 
quietness and good order prevailed, and the 
ladies, who were canvassing for Suffrage votes, 
were treated by every one with gallant respect 
and even tenderness, characteristic of the true 
Irishman. In the second district two votes 
out of every three cast up to noon on the Suf- 
frage Amendment were in its favor, and the 
lady convassers met with no difficulty in ob- 
taining votes. In the second district polls on 
Labrosse Street, the Suffrage Amendment 
was going well until the solitary lady, who was 
there, left at about half-past 11. It is very 
probable that the Eighth Ward will be carried 
for Suffrage. 

Ninth Ward.—The crowd this morning was 
very quiet, orderly and well dressed. Two 
little silk flags are placed over the window 
through which the voters pass their tickets. 
The flags are crowned with wreaths, and the 
inscription reads: ‘The interests of woman 
are the interests of man.’ Mrs. Gardner 
Smith, a fine-looking old lady, and her attrac- 
tive daughter, Miss S., are standing at the 
window accosting each voter. They meet with 
mapy rebuffs, but on the whole are doing good 
work for Woman Suffrage. ‘What do you 
want to vote for ?’’ asked one voter, who had 
a ballot reading ‘‘For Woman Suffrage—No,”’ 

rinted on it. ‘tI want to protect myself,” said 
Mrs. Smith; ‘tI own property in this city.” 
The Germans generally vote against the meas- 


ure. 

Tenth Ward.—There was a large and enthu- 
siastic crowd surrounding the polls of the first 
precinct of this ward. Lager ran freely and 
boisterousness seemed to be the order of the 
day. The vote on Woman Suffrage is all going 
one way—‘‘No.”’ The colored men, it was 
thought, were going against Bagley, but for 
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| what reason could not be ascertained. Wo- 
man Suffrage is suffering terribly. 

A general view of the field up to noon would 
indicate: 

Ist. That an unexpectedly large vote will 
| be cast for Woman Suffrage, and in very un- 
expected quarters, and that it would not be at 

all surprising should the Suffrage Amendment 
| be carried in this city by a fair majority. 2d. 
| That the new Constitution is being badly 
| slaughtered, the vote in several districts being 


two to one against it, 

In Lowell the friends of Woman Suffrage 
were well pleased with the result of the vote 
on that question, which stood 161 “yes, and 
200 “no.” A much larger vote than many of 
its best friends had dared to hope. 

George Wittiam Curtis said, with regard 
to Woman Suffrage: “If defeated in Michi- 
gan, we will proceed from Bunker Hill to our 
Yorktown.” We are already on the move in 
this State, 75,000 strong, marching in solid 
column to victory. If it takes seven years to 
secure the glorious triumph, the consummation 
of true American liberty, the equality of all 
cittzens—irrespective of Aaa Abe the law, 
the struggle will be cheerfully endured. “We 
propose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.’’— Ypsilanti Commercial. 

Six months was too short a time in which to 
convert 200,000 voters, some of them fear- 
fully ignorant and prejudiced, to the support 
of Woman Suffrage. It has not been a. 
enough to even thoroughly convert more than 
a bare majority of thinking, educated men. 
But the good seed has been sown and is sure 
to spring up and bear fruit. What is needed 
now is a careful reorganization of our forces 
for future work. There should be no flag- 
ging, no pause in the work we have under- 
taken. Prepare to snow our legislators under 
at the earliest opportunity with petitions for 
the submission of the question again to the 
people. Let the women of the State speak out 
so unmistakably that no one will ever doubt 
again whether they want the ballot or not. 
While Michigan has probably lost the oppor- 
tunity of being the first State in the union to 
inscribe Impartial Suffrage on her banners, she 
may still, if the work is faithfully pushed for- 
ward, be not far behind the foremost. If every 
person who voted for Woman Suffrage on 
‘Tuesday should be the means of converting 
to its support one other person before the next 
submission of this question to the people it 
would give us all the votes reduired. Will 
they do it ?—Grand Rapids Post, 


Woman Suffrage is defeated by a large ma- 
jority in the State though a much larger vote 
was polled in favor of it than was expected. 
The new Constitution defeated by an over- 
whelming majority.— Wolverine Clipper. 

The amended Constitution is tremendously 
beaten by the people. Scarcely a township 
supports it, and not a city that we have ob- 
served, excepting Lansing, voted in favor of 
it. It made too many changes at once, and 
men voted ‘‘No” for all sorts of reasons, 
who would have voted ‘‘Yes’’ on many of the 
changes. Woman Suffrage has gone the 
same way. There was a lack of practical 
wisdom in managing the Woman’s Campaign, 
which led many men to doubt their fitness for 
the right of Suffrage without further politi- 
cal education. The majority against the two 
provisions will run up to tens of thousands.— 
Lansing Republican. 

Many of the Hollanders when going to vote 
were considerably bored by zealous people 
presenting to them a little slip reading, ‘‘Wo- 
man Suffrage,—Yes.’’ One said, ‘Mein vrow 
ish now boss mos’ all de time.’’? This reminds 
us of a story told by a genial Democrat at the 
Court House poll. A man was approached 
as to whether he would accept the office next 
to the Governor. ‘‘Not at all,’’ he replied, 
“I’ve tried that kind of buisiness; been Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in my own family for fifteen 
years and have had enough of it.””— Grand Ha- 
ven Herald. 

The Eagle, to our certain knowledge, by its 
unfair efforts to connect Woman Suffrage with 
free love, succeeded in driving into the sup- 
port of the Democratic ticket quite a large 
number of Impartial Suffragists.—Grand Rap- 
ids Post. 

That flag belongs to the 3rd Ward. We were 
in hopes, and indeed were quite sure that the 
1st. Ward would win the flag. ‘The friends of 
Woman Suffrage were represented by the vo- 
ters in the several Wards as follows: First 67 
votes; Second, 55; Third, 76; Fourth, 30; 
Fifth, 44. It will be seen that the 3rd Ward 
wins. Hurrah for the glorious 8rd! The ban- 
ner ward whenever the issue is made in behalf 
of principle and right. The glorious 44, in the 
5th. Ward! We could almost name them,— 
temperance men of the highest religious and 
social standin g, who voted ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
—Yes.’’ All honor to their memory.— Ypsi- 
lanti Commercial. 


The Republican party made a fearful mis-: 
take when it refused to endorse Woman Suf- 
frage. In doing so it proved recreant to all 
of its past history, and turned its back upon 
the progressive spirit of theage. Had it taken 
a decided stand in favor of this question, it 
would have had the enthusiastic support of not 
only those who have voted for this question, 
but also of thousands of intelligent women 
throughout the State, whose efforts would have 
told immensely in its behalf. And the same 
is true of the Democracy. ‘They would have 
lost no votes by doing justice to women, and 
would have gained a sufficient number to have 
carried the State by ahandsome major ity. 

The efforts made by several inspectors of 
election in the different wards, to secure votes 
against Woman Suffrage, seemed to us in bad 
taste. We donot see why it would be any 
more improper for them to use their position 
to influence voters to vote their party tickets 
than to use their positions to get votes against 
Woman Suffrage. 


The only persons who seem to have voted 
‘*Yes’’ on the amended Constitution were Wo- 
man Suffragists. During the entire day, at 
the polls in the 6th. Ward, we did not see a 
single ballot voted for the new Constitution 
by any person who voted against Woman Suf- 
frage. The LEugle of this city, the Magnet of 
Big Rapids, the Journal of Allegan, and other 
strong Constitution, but anti- Woman Suffrage 


rere, will please take notice.—Grand Rapids 


ost. 





The Detroit Evening News exhorts the friends 
of Suffrage “‘to pick up their flints and try 
again.”’ It also gives the results of an observ- 
er. This observer says that ‘‘thescums of the 





| city came up solid against Woman Suffrage ;"’ 

that “the affirmative votes were cast by the 
| most respectable and temperate portion of the 
| people.” This was the case there and all over 
the State. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 
Mr. Andrews, the labor candidate, received 


131 votes in all Massachusetts so far as heard 
from. 





One of the noticeable acts of the Protestant 
Episcopal Convention, has been the refusal to 
establish by law the order of deaconesses, and 
| the decision to leave the subject to the au- 
thorities of each diocese—a step of caution 
that had some connection probably with the 
ritual questions relating to sisterhoods, 


The Dakota league, compose! of women 
representing 50 parishes of the Episcopal 
diocese of Eastern Massachusetts, the object 
of which is the elevation of the Indians, held 
an anniversary meeting at Boston, Thursday 
evening, and among the speakers were Bish- 
ops Paddock, Huntington, Hare and Whipple. 


A telegrapher’s newspaper, speaking of the 
employment of women as operators, says that 
their power is already felt in the higher style 
of conversation between male operators over 
the wires. Low jests and vulgarity have 
grown less frequent and an intimation that 
there is a female operator on a circuit puts a 
quietus on the most virulent of blasphemers. 


Whiting Griswold, for a generation an es- 
teemed citizen of Greenfield, and during many 
years active and prominent in the politics of 
Western Massachusetts, died at his home, re- 
cently, at the age of 60. Mr. Griswold was 
an earnest friend of Woman Suffrage, and 
when in the State Senate, as Chairman of a 
joint special committee, he made an admirable 
report in its favor. 


There are fully three thousand and two hun- 
dred Italians in the city of Boston, says an ex- 
change, domiciled, for the most part, on North 
Bennett, Ferry, North, Barrett and Boston 
Streets, and on Fulton Court. Some of them 
are, enterprising and thrifty, but the greater 
portion are lazy and shiftless. ‘They live in 
rooms by themselves,—little colonies, so to 
speak,—and pay at the rate of from seven 
to twelve dollars per month for their accom- 
modations. Fully one-half the number of men 
are supported by their wives and children. 


In the big crash of Tuesday, the Spring- 
field, Mass., Union remarks that among the 
minor interests that were squelched was the 
brave little Woman’s Suffrage cause out in 
Michigan. All that is known of itis that it is 
lying somewhere under a pile of 40,000 or 50,- 
000 votes against the new Constitution. It 
will be extricated from the ruins and decent- 
ly buried as soon as the vote can be counted. 
What is sauce for the goose, the Union fur- 
ther remarks, is not sauce for the gander, say 
the Michiganders, and they ought to know. 





The Boston Board of Aldermen met at 
the School Board in Convention at 7.45, 
last Tuesday evening, to fill vacancies ex- 
istingin Wards 6, 11 and 14, caused by the 
unseating of the women elected to represent 
those wards. Alderman Cutter and Messrs. 
Williams of Ward 14 and Foster of Ward 8 
were appointed a committee to receive, sort 
and count votes for a member from Ward 6. 
The ballot resulted as follows: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 66. Necessary to a choice, 
62. Thomas R. Appleton had 3t, Abbie W. 
May, 27; Scattering, 5. And there was no 
choice. 


Mr. Kneeland of Ward 14 moved that as 
there was evidently no possibility of making a 
choice the Convention dissolve. The motion 
prevailed, and subsequently an order offered 
by Mr. Prescott of Ward 9 was adopted noti- 
fying the Board of Aldermen that vacancies 
exist in Wards 2, 6, 9, 11 and 14. 

An earnest and judicious friend of Suffrage, 

in Missouri, referring to the question of a 

Woman Suffrage party, writes as follows: 

“I am not so unwise as to suppose that a party 
can be formed in a day or a month, as a house 
might be built, but what I wish to impress 

upon our friends is the fact that party lines 
are changing—that the Republican party has 
about finished its work—that there will be new 
combinations, and that we must be ready to 
take advantage of circumstances. The late 
elections have impressed me more than ever 
with this truth. What strange things we see! 
Massachusetts Democratic, and South Caro 
lina Republican! This last, at least, gives us a 
grain of comfort.” 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 
angus 
Be Sure. 
hene’er a step you wish to take, 
“pe sure”’ to take it — be right; 
sad mistake may make, 
or hich mai life’s es prospects blight. 
« tion better is than cure, 
Oe, thousands to their joy have found; 
Then would you happiness secure, 
Step not upon forbidden ground. a 
Whene’er the Boys may need new “Clothes, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
«Be sure” to ‘‘Suit” them at Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
46—1t 


Ladies will experience much less trouble with 
their Sewing if they use the Eureka Machihe Twist. 
Try it once and be convinced. 46-~1t 
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POETRY. epectable place to 


baggage betokened 


board: and although her 
means, still 


about it, 


straitened 


. there wae 4a honest air 


THE BALLAD OF BETSEY CODDINGTON whict 


square, . 
ch told us that we should obtain our pay |, 


VANZANDT 


os Caan’ atany rat She came here alone, without a t 
A wot r friend in the city, and, the next day, starts d le 
wt yr b " winter . out to try for a position in our public schools, ‘ 
_ > But, as | judged from her conversation at , 
‘ iw ‘ ! wae Inaie ¢ 
; ' the table, the applicants were numerous and 
Vv in i time parade ; 
rm Island's G ror the situations few. At first, as a substitute, . 
‘ ! rtly man was! she was employed at oddintervals. From her | , 
J 1 ' o . 
New England's aristocracy, | often discouraged looks, I imagined she had , 
And rie old and lands hard work to live upon her scanty income. I 
With diamond buckl-+, powdered ene, | always felt a pity for the poor girl and favor- , 


ee breeches, broad-cuffed coat of bine } 
“a , : Sian aaa vv \ i led her as much as I could, but then, between } 
sd ruffles round his hands . - * 
H sit ol ¢ ris | house-rent and the high price of provisions, 
e wore a tion ee signe 1g 
With coat of arme 
And old heraldic dress, 
A eword with rabied, silver hilt, 


And curious gold-embroidered quilt 


that was little enough. 
“At length (and 1 s' all never forget the 
pleased took on her countenance as she an- 


and quartering ( 


| nounced it) she received a position with a 
Upon hix satin vest te 
ies | salary suficient to place her above want. And 

. 4, C8 i dignified, % . 
ipgienne, Gee ans Soe | as we got more acquainted | learned that she 


armed neutrality on that subject in future. 


tisement for a teacher. 
plicants to state their amount of experience 
in teaching, where educated, references, &c., 





Were tempered with a proper pride 
Of goodly ancestry, 


His gabled, quaint oll house was known, t 
With massive chimney built of stone, | 
For hospitality | . 
' 


A century gone!—at early dark, 
In summer tioe, the old Town Clerk, 
His dull day's labor done, 
Shuts his «mall office's creaking door; | 
He bears the honored name o° yore 
Of William Coddington. 


Crooked and queer, with eyes that blink, 
And hands cnstained with truant ink, 
With pleasant dove-like look, 
Albeit the day is cold or hot 
He travels on a little trot, 
And lugs a ponderous book. 
Now by his broad wood fireside, 
He chats with a befitting pride, 
Of wills and bonds and deeds; 
While Betsey, handsome, tall and bright, 
His child, bis household's warmth and light, 
His oft-told wisdom heeds, 
She looked and moved a gypsy queen; 
Rare contrast to the quiet scene, 
And low-browed room, was she, 
As from a silver tea-pot old, 
*Graved with devievs manifold 
Of “C's” entwined with griffins old, 
She poured the fragrant tea, 


Years glide like ghosts; the old Town Clerk 
Sleeps ‘neath a side stone, grim and dark, 
And all the folks amazed, 
On Sunday after meeting’s done, 
Gather in groups, and one by one 
Say, “Betacy, she is crazed.” 
*Twas said a red-cheeked Englishman 
Stole her heart's love, and withit ran 
Across the tossing rea. 
Be that as’t may, nor wind nor gale 
Filled with its salt perfume the sail 
That proved his constancy. 





So she went mad; and when the snow 
Fell silently and soft and slow, 
She stalked the narrow street, 
A leafless branch in her brown hand, 
Waving it like a witeh’s wand 
At those she chanced to meet. 
Grotesque and weird her motley guise, 
Like coals of fire her glowing eyes; 
And even boys in fun 
Paused as she passed—always alone— 
And whispered in an undertone, 
“Poor Betsey Coddington!” 
And so a day in winter came, 
When sunset lights its crimson flame, 
On Narragansett’s Hill; 
On Coaster’s Harbor cold and white, 
The poorhouse shines with evening light, 
And Betsey, she is still! 
Yes! stiff and cold, and stark and dead, 
Upon a pauper’s narrow bed, 
And on the white wall at her head, 
Now life's short dream is done, 
There hangs a painting, old and rare, 
With costume rich, and powdered hair, 
Of Governor Coddington. 





And at the poor, worn, weary feet, 

That never more will tread the street— 
Safe from all storms and harms, 

There is a faded canvas spread, 

Strange mockery to the pauper dead, 
Her ancient coat of arms! 





For the Woman's Journal, 


JANE BARROWS. 
A True Story. 


Good looking ? No. Hardly attractive, was 
Jane Barrows at the time we knew her. Or, 
rather, we ourselves never knew her except 
through the mediumship of a mutual friend. 
As she lay in her coffin we thought, with 
others, that although she might have lacked 
those natural attractions which are current 
coin everywhere and with everyone, there 
was a history, something to be read under 
those sunken cheeks. The brow, drawn with 
lines of care, which Death had not obliterat- 
ed, seemed to fill us with a desire to know 

more of the girl’s history. Perhaps it might 

have been curiosity. Doubtless it was; still 
it ended, whatever it might have been in the 
beginning, in downright heartfelt sympathy. 

There was no romantic story connected with 

her life; no mystery so far as I ever learned, 
about her death. Nothing sensational to at- 
tract the morbid sense of curiosity. Alas! it 
was all too plain, too hard, too real. The 
life and death of poor Jane Barrows. 

I will tell you the poor fragments, which I 
gathered after the funeral, as they were told 
to me. Not that they will be as interesting to 
you as to me; but, at any rate, as a real leaf 
from the hard facts of life. 

‘‘Jane came here to my boarding house,” 
said the good natured, but not over energetic, 
assistant of a shrewd and active wife. “It 
must have been, yes, let me see, four or five 
years ago. She inquired for a cheap and re- 





| 


was alone in the world, with the exception of 
part of the country, and who could hardly be 


j the only one upon whom she could rely in 
| case of sickness or trouble of any kind. She 
| had educated herself at an 
teaching to pay her way. 
refinement she was qualified to associate with 


any class of people. 


or two gentlemen. 
self-dependent situation, for inwardly desir- 


blamed for wishing to marry a man some- ! 
where near her own level in mental attain- 

ments. 
ber, used to talk against her. 
she was rather too shrewd and designing; but 
bless me, who was to look out for the girl if 
not she herself! The others had parents and 





i few distant cousins, who lived in another 


salled connections save in name. She was 


Eastern school, 


And in culture and | 


pose, compelled her either to associate with 
women and men of entirely different tastes 
from her own or to live without society. She 
chose the latter. 

“After a year or two we moved into a better 
neighborhood, and with the change in loca- 
tion, came a change in the class of boarders. 
We now had some other young ladies, and one 
I do not blame poor Jane | 


Barrows, considering her lonely and wholly 


ing a change of lot. Nor was the girl to be 


Some of the young ladies, I remem- 
They thought 


brothers to look out for them. But a girl 
who must make her own living and combine 
the parts of father, mother, brothers and fam- 
ily all in one, I admit, becomes a little hard 
and prudent or else fails by her neglect of 
these requisites. 

“Yet, although the young men all liked her, 
I think most of them thought marriage with 
a girl of no family or position in society 
wholly out of the question, and it is much 
more difficult for a lady of no family connec- 
tions, who is obliged to work for her living, 





to enter society fitted to her tastes, than for a 
The latte: has a choice of many 
occupations; for him to be out of business is 
as much discredit as for a young lady to be in 
business and living by her own work. 

“TI think my boarder was nota brilliant 
genius. She had not that commanding per- 
sonal appearance which is so rapid a promo- 


young man. 


| but asked for no information in regard to their 
| style of dress. 
| author of the advertisement—who is principal 
| of a large grammar school in a neighboring 
| city—came to visit us and our school, for the 

ostensible purpose of observing our method of 
| teaching. 


But her position, 1 sup- | thought he would pass anywhere for a well- 





ter to its fortunate possessor, nor had she 
abilities which would 
have carried her to some important and com- 
paratively lucrative situation. No, she plod- 
ded along from year to year in her old posi- 
tion and so seemed likely to do until too old 
for the service. And what then? God only 
knows! She kept upa brave heart, however, 
and I think hoped for the best, although it 
must be confessed that her future was not ex- 
ceedingly bright. 

‘*Last Tuesday she came home from school 
complaining of the pain she had suffered dur- 
ing the day from her sore throat. That night 
it was worse. We began to feel alarmed the 
next day, and I sent fora doctor at my own 
expense. We found that the poor girl was se- 
riously ill with diptheria. The next night the 
girl passed away. It was sad and sudden but 
what was there to keep her here? I suppose 
after all it was for the best; but I did pity 
ier.”’ 

Such, then, was the story of my heroine. 
Simple and tame, was it not? Told not very 
coherently but still involving a deep and im- 
portant question. It seems hard for our girls 
to have to earn their own bread, to fight sin- 
gle-handed with a selfish world. Few occupa- 
| tions are open to them and these are poorly 
paid. No wonder thata girl who endeavors to 
earn her support and who thereby loses caste, 
| becomes discouraged and bitter at the injus- 

tice. Is it a wonder that she feels wronged 
| that she should be lowered by work while if 
she had, by a mere accident, been born a male 
she would have been raised by such action? 

I cannot feel surprised that so many weary 
women despair of obtaining work, or become 
weary of working for a mere pittance and 
| turn off into the paths of vice and iniquity. 
There is something to be rectified here. There 
is need of people taking some thought of what 
will become of their daughters as well as of 
their sons. 

Special efforts should be put forth by every 
person of culture to improve women’s oppor- 
tunities forsupporting themselves and to create 
such a change in public sentiment that those 
who do labor shall not be considered to have 


lowered themselves before man or God. 
JoserH Harris. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


those extraordinary 








CLOTHES VERSUS BRAINS. 


Epitors Womas’s Jovernat:—If any per- 
on has acquired an experience that is valua- 
je to himself and that would be valuable to 
it to be his duty to make 
We claim 


in possession of such an experience, 


he world, we hold 
hat experience public property. 
0 be 
herefore this artick 

For several years we have made dress a 
natter of secondary importance, claiming 
hat a cultured heart and brain are more to be 


lesired than goodly apparel. We have even 


gone so far as to say that the all-absorbing 


ove of dress and display is hardening the 
earts, dwarfing the intellects, and ruining 


the happiness of thousands of the women of 


yur countty. But we intend to maintain an 


Some months ago we answered an adver- 
It required the ap- 


| 


In due course of time, the | 


He was a mild-mannered, benevo- 


lent looking person, did not seem at all given 
to the vanities or follies of the world, and we 


meaning old gentleman. He expressed him- 
self as being well pleased with what he saw 
and heard, made a very courtly bow, smiled | 
and went his way. 

Not being anxious in regard to the impres- 
sion we had made upon his mind, we gave the 
subject very little thought. We heard that 
his choice had rested elsewhere, and we said, 
“It is well.” After awhile we heard from an 
interested party that he offered some criti- 
cisms upon our school, but more upon its 
teacher; the chief of which was that she did 
not dress well enough. Fancy our feelings! 

What now to us were the memory of past 





trials and triumphs in the schoolroom, the 
love of our pupils or the consciousness of duty 
faithfully performed ? They were all weighed 
in the balance against a paltry calico dress 
and found wanting. Had we not been wofully 
lacking in sensibility doubtless we should have 
wrung our hands and torn our hair. As we 
look back upon the scene we are proud to re- 
member that we preserved a stoical calmness. 

For the benefit of the fraternity, we will 
add that at last accounts the situation was not 
filled, but no young lady need apply who is 
not the owner of ‘‘Good Gowns.”’ 

Mary CLoven. 


Annisquam, Mass. 





AMERICAN WOMEN IN LONDON. 


Col. Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, who 
is ‘not far from the kingdom’’ on the Wo- 
man’s Rights question, gives the following de- 
scription of an American woman, whom he 
has recently met in London, and, with a 
graceful stroke of his facile pen, salutes the 
“strong minded”’ in general. Tlowarp. 


An American gentleman or lady is more 
than welcome in English society if capable of 
intelligent illustration of the institutions and 
resources of our country. The same remark 
applies with equal justice to educated English 
travelers in the United States. The snob, who 
tries to conciliate favor by empty praise of 
habits which he has not had time to under- 
stand, like the parvenu who will see nothing 
but imperfection in that which he sees for the 
first time, is equally despised. 

Such a girl as Anna M. Lea, of Philadel- | 
phia, who devotes herself to her art with a | 
sort of inspired assiduity, and who cares less | 
for society than for the fame always ready to | 
crown true genius, is worth a million of the | 
moths that flash and die in our fiery fashionable 
life. Her success is her own, but is also her 
country’s, and she must enjoy a certain pride 
in praise that she knows she deserves. Last 
Wednesday, Oct. 14, with Mr. Thomas Bar- 
bour, a Scotch-Irish American, head of the 
great linen house at Paterson, New Jersey, 
who has lived twenty years in the United 
States, and comes back rich to his native 
country with his New York wife, I called 
on Miss Lea, at No. 54 Devonshire Sreet, 
Portland Place, a short distance from my 
lodgings, and in what was once a sort of Amer- 
ican quarters. Portland Place and its vicini- 
ty were formerly preferred by the American 
ministers in London. Here Stevenson, Bu- 
chanan, Dallas, Charles Francis Adams, and 
Reverdy Johnson had their homes, and a 
short walk takes you to Gen. Robert C. 
Schenck’s, their able successor. 

We found Miss Lea in her studio. She is 
the daughter of an esteemed Philadelphian, 
and there was no picture in her room half so 
interesting as herself. A woman with her soul 
in a man’s work is always a lesson, and an el- 
oquent one if she wins. A woman poet like 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, a woman novel- 
ist like George Eliot or Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
a woman actor like Charlotte Cushman, a wo- 
man orator like Mrs. Livermore, a woman 
philanthropist like Lucretia Mott or Florence 
Nightingale, a woman painter like Rosa Bon- 
heur, modifies the despotism of man, and 
proves that there is a higher destiny for those 
who have been called the weaker sex. Miss 
Lea received us with the graceful ease of one 
who felt that she was in command of the posi- 
tion. About twenty-five years old, a light 
yet strong figure, a broad brow, a firm mouth, 
and dark eyes, she quietly moved among and 
explained her pictures. The full-length por- 
trait of Mrs. Robert Sturgis, of Philadelphia, 
sent home the next day in the ‘‘Pennsylvania”’ 
(Miss Lea’s last work), stood before us and 
seemed to say ‘“‘Good-by.” A beautiful, ripe 
woman of thirty, with her little child holding 
her exquisite lace robe or skirt, in calm re- 








' LL! 
seemed Im possibic that the gentle 


| original. 


| the child the chief attraction, and almost sub- 
| ordinated the wealth of nature around her, and 
| gave a quick and breathing life to the solitude. | 


| Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, 


girl at my | 
side could have transferred the realistic vision 
te canvass. To paint nature you must know 
nature; but how difficult to paint human na- 
ture, with its changes of face and form. The 
texture and color of the flesh; the lights and 
shades of hair and eyes; the pose of the body, 
and, above all, the hands; the drapery, with 
its delicate folds—all these require not simply 
culture or study, but genius; not the skill of 
touch, nor the trick of mixing pigments, nor | 
the memory of lines and lineaments, but the 
gift that puts a visible breath into the ideal, 
that makes the eye ready to flash, the mouth 
ready to talk, and the foot eager to move. 
Such is Mrs. Robert Sturgis as she comes fresh | 
from the hands of Anna M. Lea. There was 
a Bacchante, with cymbals, half a Scriptural 
Miriam and half a Spanish dancer, with a 
leopard skin over the shoulders, admirably 
contrived, and rich in color and dash. The 
two sisters of Miss Lea, full length and grace- 
ful as sylphs, flanked by her father, a noble 
copy of a fine face and figure, gave the place 
the added charm of home. But the unfinished 
study of “Little Red Riding Hood’ was the 
gem of the collection, and fixes you at once, 
as it proves Miss Lea’s aspirations after the | 


A deep, dark dell, with giant trees, 
relieved by a patch of blue sky, and a gleam 
of distant perspective, with the red cloak of 
the little figure leaping out into the fore- 
ground, excites a bewildering sensation. 
The bright colors of the small wanderer made 


If that picture does not win a high place next 
year inthe Royal Academy, I shall be mis- 


taken. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


On the first day of October, 1874, was laid, 
at the north-west corner of Twenty-first and 
North College Avenue, the corner-stone of the 
large, noble edifice about to be erected for the 


which has the honor of being the first col- 
lege that undertook, and faithfully continued 
the education of women as physicians. 

As evidence of its success we have only to 
look at the many women now scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land, not only in our own beloved Union but 
in India, China and various countries of the 
East, and Europe—noble, hard-working, effi- 
cient women—physicians who proudly claim 
this college as their A/ma Mater. 

The occasion was an interesting one. A 
large number were present. Pror. Mary J. 
ScarLett Dixon, read appropriate selections 
from the Psalms. 

The Architect then gave information con- 
cerning the plan of the building, its cost, &c. 
The stone was laid by T. Morris Perot, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Corporators; after 
which Prof. Henry Hartshorne gave an able, 
eloquent address, in which he dwelt upon the 
growing demand for thoroughly educated wo- 
men in the medical field, and the grand op- 
portunities which were now open to all who 
wished to enter that arena of usefulness. 

Pror. Emevine H. CLeve ann followed with 
a very able, touching, encduraging address, 
recalling from the shades of the past, Isaac Bar- 
ton, whose munificence had done so much for 
the Woman’s Medical College of Philadel- 
phia. She spoke, too, with loving tenderness 
of the late Dr. Ann Preston, her friend and 
coadjutor, who was an indefatigable worker 
in the noble cause of Woman’s medical ad- 
vancement, and closed with words fraught 
with encouragement and cheer, to the stu- 


dents of this, our 25th session. 
J. K. 
Philadelphia. 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 18738, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & C0., 


411 Washington Street. 


41—12 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomania. 











pose, life and health in every feature, it 


PIANOS. 


Copy of letter from one of the LARGEST CON. 
VENTS IN CALIFORNIA, 


Convent of our Iady of the Sacred Heart, 
OAKLAND, CAL., OcT. 6, 1874, 

AGENT HALLetT, Davis & CO.’s PIANOS: 
dear Sir:—We are happy to state that the magnif- 
cent instrument you sent us last Saturday has not 
only realized our highest expectations, but greatly 
surpassed them. No other Pianos, not even Stein- 


| Way's, can compare with 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


in brilliancy and sweetness of tone, design, finish and 
durability. They are positively unrivalled. After 
three years constant use in this Institution, our 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Pianos are just as perfect now as wher purchased, 
With many kind wishes I remain, dear sir, your 
respectfully, 5k. M. J. BAPTIST, Sup'r, 


FIRST PREMIUM 


California State Fair, 1874, 


AWARDED TO THE SPLENDID 


PIANOS 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
WAREROOMS, 

272 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 

a THOMAS? oO 


SACRED QUARTETS. 


A work just issued, but which has been many 
years in preparation, and of which the author may 
well be proud. 

The collection cannot fail to take the front rank in 
church music, and be used wherever the best music 


| is appreciated. 


The music is admirable for quartet Choirs. With- 
out being on the whole very difficult it is in perfect 
taste, and for larger choirs, for musical families and 
musical societies, the book has a special adaptation. 


Price in Boards $2.50 Cloth $3.00, 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 
L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


14 Piano Pieces of Distinguished Merit. 
SOLE EDITION. 


Mazurka Rustique, $ .75 Scherzo Romantique, $1.00 
Caprice Polka, 1.00 Chant de Guerre, 1.00 
Souvenir de Cuba, .75 Marguerite Waltz, xis) 
El Cocoye, 2.00 Rayons d’Azur, 90 
Celebre Tarentelle, 1.50 Ov. to Oberon, 4 hands 2. 

2me Banjo, 1.50 Papillon, Duet. 1.25 
Souvenir de Lima, 1.00 Ava Maria (Vocal), 75 


All books and music sent post-paid, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & 0o,, 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 


5-= 


BRILLIANCY |! 


And promptness in the organ attained by the PIANO 
STOP, a great invention. A beautiful toned Piano 
never requiring tuning; musicians will appreciate it. 
Found only in GEO. WOODS & CO.’S ORGANS. 
Circulars free. 


(GPP-AGENTS WANTED 44 
GEO. WOODS & CO., 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss., and Cu1cAGo, ILL. 
43—4t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profer 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of al} Diseases. 











—— 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 
1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
MRS. ANNA T. RANDALL-DIEHL. 


4—ly 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston- 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 

KR Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in poner 
the public that they have recently fitted up some ss 
ty rooms in connection with their long — 
Din‘ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will " 
bappy to accommodate their customers with my 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. #- 


A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 


By Andrew Jackson Davis: 








Treatment of all the delicate and important ques 
tions involved in Conjugal Love. Is straightforwa"’s 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit 40 
plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis has od 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, _ 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little —_ 
is the result; which now comes into the world “i 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and “4 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome pwd 
75 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00. P 
age free. The Trade supplied on the most li 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery ond 
Boston, Mass., or address the “Progressive Pub 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No. 2 


Fourth Street, New York City. 
You take my life 





French and English Note Pa, and Envelopes, Int- 
tal Note Paper, Pens, 2. P 


‘When you do take the means whereby I live- 
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NOT THE FIRST INSTANCE. 





Eprtors Woman’s JournaL:—The paper | 


read before the Rhode Island State Medical 
re 
y by Dr. A. E. Tyng, may have been 


Societ A 
t ever read before that society, but the 


the firs 
Providence - 
“Tt was the f : 
ical practice before any such society in the 


irst ever read by a woman in med- 


country.” 
Dr. Mary Safford-Blake read a paper before 


the American Institute of Homeopathy at its 


Annual Meeting in Cleveland, in June, 1872, 
upon, “Inversion of the Uterus.” The week 
after this meeting I met in Cincinnati the (at 
that time) President of the Institute, who ex- 
pressed to me his surprise, not at the matter 
of the paper, for he was well acquainted with 
Doctor Safford, but at the clear, forcible man- 


ner of its delivery. 

The learned Doctor had forgotten what ev- 
ery musician knows—that the soprano can al- 
ways be heard farther than the bass. 

I call your attention to the error of the 
Providence Journal, not to lessen the honor 
of one physician but merely to place the pri- 
ority where it is due. Yours truly, 

Kare Newer Doaeerr. 
Chicago. 
— = 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 


The following address was prepared by Miss 
Julia E. Smith, of Glastonbury, for the re- 
cent Providence Meeting: 

Two or three weeks ago, we received a let- 
ter from a stranger in Illinois. He said he 
was three score and ten, and he might 
yet live to be an old man and see women vote. 
He had advocated this for forty years, and 
thought it would prevail in less than ten. 
Though it is not one year since we came be- 
fore the public, we have suffered no little vex- 
ation inso short a time. It has, however, 
given us the satisfaction of coming before 
such an assembly as this, and if we live to be 
as old our Illinois friend we may yet become 
eloquent, though it is written that ‘‘oppression 
makes a wise man mad.”’ 

Such unlawful and iniquitous doings have 
brought us into a lawsuit, which of all things 
we have been brought up to dread, and pre- 
fer to suffer much to avoid it. But could we 
do otherwise without giving up to mean cow- 
ardice by paying a ‘‘greedy neighbor the 
whole amount of tax and illegal costs to re- 
gain our meadow land, when we knew it was 
entirely contrary to law ?’’? Though the case 
is appealed to the Hartford Court,it is thought 
it must be withdrawn, and if so, there will 
undoubtedly be an immediate raid upon all 
the movable articles in the house and on the 
premises. The law permits nothing to be ex- 
empt for taxes, though for debt it allows goods 
enough to keep house. But whatever is done 
to us we must bear it. After such unmerci- 
ful and lawless usage, I think none of our 
Suffrage friends in this assembly will advise 
us to falter, or to quietly advance the money 
and pay taxes. ‘This we were advised to do 
by alawyer in Hartford, wliom we had long 
consulted. Though he fully agreed that the 
law was on our side, he would commence no 
suit forredress. We cannot regret that it 
was taken up, for of all the iniquitous con- 
trivances brought to light to deceive and cheat 
women, it surprised us the most. 

The collector, in the return of his doings, 
asserted that after search, there could be no 
movable property found in his precincts. He 
saw no furniture, though sitting in our best 
furnished rooms, and had to confess, in an- 
swer toour able lawyer, that he looked not 
for wood in the woodhouse, nor for hay in 
the barn, nor did he even step over the way 
to inquire of the tenant whether there was 
stock on the farm, and he was expressly told 
that we owned the cows in the yard. Then 
all the items of the expenses were made out 
before the auction sale, many of them not ac- 
counted for at all. Our lawyer said such 
deeds might be lawful, but it was the custom 
not tomake the charges till the work was 
done, 

It was a trial worth hearing and seeing. 
The Glastonbury lawyer in his plea charged 
us with running down every man in town in 
order to render ourselves famous, but said 
that we should never live to see such a cause 
succeed, and much more he said not worth re- 
peating. But we would not that this assem- 
bly should entertain the idea that we shall 
silently yield to taxation without representa- 
Hon, or hold our tongues when stringent laws 

“e enforced, never enacted by the consent of 
the governed. Juira E. Smirn. 





AND YET ANOTHER. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat:—Will you al- 
low Mme to protest, before it may be too late, 
*gainst the word “chemiloon,” which the 
dress reformers are bestowing upon the gar- 
ment which isto be, as I understand it, a 
Combination of the two undergarments wo- 
men wear next the skin? The old English 
nan fee this undermost women’s garment is 
aa meaning, I suppose, something that 
th changed and washed, or that was 
see ve at night, though I have no Web- 
Wenn hand to look up its etymology. It was 
but a nearly as long as the petticoat, 

ce the adoption of “drawers” by wo- 
3 aoe fifty or more years ago, it has 
wean gTown very much shorter, and is now 
‘ieee called by its French equivalent, 
00 len €." Since the new garment will be 
ieee vibes the old “shift,” though coming 
one, wh ap the knees in two parts instead of 
word J mY revive this excellent old Saxon 
se, ine 1 Iremember my mother regretted to 
with s0 . than to shock the ear and the taste 
When | w pages a hybrid as “chemiloon ?” 
Made thi rr ss child, this mother, by the way, 
the use ine combination garment for 
“chemid ler little girls, and we called them 

Tawers.” Yours respectfully, 

Z. F. Perrce. 


Boston Highlands, 


Journal is quite at fault in saying | 





HUMOROUS. 


**A splendid ear but a very poor voice,” as 
the organ-grinder said of the donkey. 

When were there only three vowels in the 
alphabet ? Before you and I were thought of. 

A boarding house in Greensburg, Ind., ad- 
vertises to furnish ‘gentlemen with pleasant 
and comforjable rooms, also one or two gentle- 
men with wives.” 

A lawyer engaged in a case tormented a 
witness so much with questions that the poor 
fellow at last cried for water. ‘*There,”’ said 
the Judge, “I thought you would pump him 
dry.’’ 

When Mr. Wilberforce, the great anti-sla- 
very advocate, was once a candidate for Par- 
liamentary honors, his sister, an amiable and 
witty young lady, offered the compliment of 
a new gown to each of the wives of those free- 
man who voted for her brother, on which she 
was saluted with the cry of **Miss Wilberforce 
forever!’’ when she pleasantly observed, ‘I 
thank you, gentlemen, but I cannot agree with 
you, for I really do not wish to be Miss Wil- 
berforce forever.” 

In Cooperstown they tell a story of an Eng- 
lish joker who once visited Fenimore Cooper. 
One day, while Mr. Cooper was dining with 
the Englishman, he poured out some native 
wine—wine from grapes raised in his own gar- 
den. Taking up a glass, and looking through 
it with pride, Cooper remarked: Now Mr. 
Stebbens, I call this good, honest wine. Yes, 
Mr. Cooper, I agree with you. It is honest 
wine—poor but honest. Mr. Cooper went on 
telling his ‘‘Injun”’ stories. 

A minister was once preaching about heav- 
en, and, to show the absurdity of Sweden- 
borg’s ideas, drew a graphic picture of the 
Swedenborgian heaven, with its beautiful 
fields, fine horses, cows and pretty women, 
when, in the midst of his glowing description, 
one of the sisters went into raptures, and shout- 
ed, ‘Glory, glory, glory!’ This so discon- 
certed the preacher that he paused, when an 
elder cried out to the shouter: ‘Hold on there, 
sister! you’re shouting over the wrong heay- 
en!”—Northampton Journal, 

Several years ago, when Miss Anna Dickin- 
son was about to lecture in a Western town, 
the gentleman who was to introduce her to the 
audience asked what was her subject, and she 
replied, ‘Jeanne d’Arc.’? He rose with great 
gravity and remarked, ‘‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have the pleasure of presenting to you 
Miss Anna FE. Dickinson, who will be remem- 
bered as the ardent friend of the late lament- 
ed Lincoln, and who will instruct you this 
evening in regard to that other illustrious man 
and noble patriot, John Dark.” 

A genuine bully called upon a ‘Friend’ 
avowedly to thrash him. ‘‘Friend,’’ remon- 
strated the Quaker, knocking down his visi- 
tor’s fists, ‘‘before thou proceedest to chastise 
me, wilt thou not take some dinner?’’ The 
bully was a glutton, and at once consented, 
washing down the solids with libations of 
strong ale. He rose up again to fulfill his 
original errand. ‘Friend,’ said the Quaker, 
“wilt thou not first take some punch ?” and 
he supplied abundance of punch. The bully, 
now staggering, attempted to thrash his enter- 
tainer; but quoth the Quaker, ‘Friend, wilt 
thou not take a pipe ?’”’? This hospitable offer 
was accepted, and the bully, utterly weak, 
staggered across the room to chastise the 
Quaker. The latter, opening the window, and 
pulling him toward it, thus addressed him: 
‘Friend, thou camest hither not to be paci- 
fied. I gave thee a meat-offering, but that 
did not assuage thy rage; I gave thee a drink- 
offering, still thou wert beside thyself; I gave 
thee a burnt-offering, neither did that suffice; 
and now will I try thee with a heave-offer- 
ing;” and with that he tossed him out of the 
window. ‘That sufficed. 





EDWARD E, HALE, ROBERTS BROs., 
Editor. Publishers. 


OLD AND NEW, 
THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE. 


A new Series of this Monthly will begin in Janua- 
ry, 1875, with the Eleventh Volume. 

The department of FINE ART, which has espe- 
cially attracted Amateur Artists, will be placed un- 
der the charge of two distinguished artists of Boston. 

The department called the RECORD OF PRO- 
GRESS, which is a chronicle of the latest improve- 
ments in social order, is under the editorial charge 
of F. B. SANBORN, the Secretary of the Social Sci- 
ence Association. 

The EXAMINER is an impartial Review of the 
most important books published in England, France, 
Germany and America. It is under the special over- 
sight of FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 

The editorial charge of the literary, political and 
speculative departments remains with Epwarp E. 
HALE. 

OLD AND NEW has won its wide circulation by its 
popular stories, from the pens of Mrs. Stowe, Mra. 
Whitney, Bishop Clark, Geo. Mac Donald, Miss 
Meredith, Miss Hale, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
Burnand, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Trollope, and other pop- 
ular writers. These stories, short and long, form a 
prominent part of the magazine. 

Our SKETCHING CLUB, by Rev. Sr. Jonun 
TYRWHITT, has special value for young artists just 
beginning to draw from nature. 

The MUSICAL REVIEW is a safe guide to all pur- 
chasers of Music who are far from the Music Shops. 

The invaluable series of articles on social, political 
and religious reform which have been contributed 
by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Mr. Theodore Bacon, Hon. 
Andrew D. White, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Frank B. 
Sanborn, John E. Williams, Rowland S. Hazard, and 
other writers of distinction, will be regularly con- 
tinued. 

Rey. Dr, MARTINEAU’S Essays will be completed 
in this volume. 

Subscription price of “Old and New” $4.00 a year. 

(To Clergymen at Trade Price.) 

POSTAGE PAID—The postage on “Old and New” 
for 1875 will be paid in advance by us to all who sub- 
scribe at the office before Dec. 1, without any extra 
charge to them. Address, 

Ff. B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 
46—4t 143 WASHINGTON Sr., Boston. 


, 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures w - 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and ee 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
passed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ing Sec*y, 338 W. Washington St., Chieago. 25—tf 
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CONSUMPTION CURED! | 


Wellflect, May 5, 1874. | 

Dra. E. D. Srear.—Dear Sir: U is with pleasure 1 | 

acknowledge the great benefit I have sessived from | 
the use of your medicine. Lo December, 1861, | was 
attacked with Bleeding from he Lungs. In June, 

182, | had another, and a much more severe attack. | 
I well reanember the time I got my sister to.write to 
Dr. Sr~ar for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Lassure you. After giving the med- 

icine a fair trial itentirely cured me. From that time | 


to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. 1 | 


can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weightisone 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness, 
know o/ no reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for 1 have outlived a large number that thought 
would die fourteen years ago, 

JOHN G. HIGGINS, 





Keene, N. H., Dee, 8, 1873. 
Dr. SreaAr:—L am very much better, My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy, My appetite is 
good; I have gained ten pounds. I have been very 
punctual in taking the medicine. I think I should 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
go up to God that he shail bless you and yours. 
Respectfully, MKS. MIRA A. BAKER. 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Sprear.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent me a 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the lungs. 
In six weeks he appeared like a new man. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for sivee the first of 
September until the 20th of February he bad not spit 
any blood, Two weeks ago he took cold, and Las 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 
a box of medicine, and he will pey on delivery. 
ORLANDO HORTON, 
East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 6, 1873. 
Dr. Srear.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
given you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world. To God be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARREN, 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bev- 
erly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of Bleed: 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm, B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 


4 which had baffled the skill of other physicians. , 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free of char#e. Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Street. Boston. 28—24t 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 


July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 
The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The people of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks avd 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner. The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure, The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite food, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood. The de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed from Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and_com- 
menced putting them “P forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am gettin 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles o 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe, 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs an 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when ple were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach all 

iseases by purification and nourlshment, 

No person can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell. Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strer gthenin 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bloo 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease. 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters. All such diseases are caused from a bad 

t h and a poi condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early lite, and to delicate females, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended. One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence, 


G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 


no substitute whatever. Price within reach of all 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26t 














Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 
THURSDAY, OOT. 1st, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 


lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opens October ist, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $10. Tuition free. Gradua- 
tion $30. 
N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 
For Circular address, C. B. PURVIS, M. D., 


- No, 1118 13th Street, Washington, D ¢. 


WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS, 


| 
CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, | 


40 BROMFIELD &ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 


24i—ly _ . = 
) ’ 
Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, co! net 
Sib 4treet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the olintos 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Kar Iufirmary an 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abovt 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Secs 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 3 


DR. E. KNIGHT. 


CANCERS. 


His new treatment for cancers surpasses all others. 
He cures without knife, plaster or pain, No sear on 
healing. 


He has discovered a new treatment for the 
“Kye and Ear, by which he is curing the 
» worst cases of Blindness and Deafness with 


out instruments or pain, Consultation free, 





41—13t SO Dover St., Boston. 


US. 
PIANOCO. 


S290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price, 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Dou= 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries, Please State where you saw this notice. 


U.S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 











24—6m 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
Jirm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 

romptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 

lissouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
J.B. Watkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
34—ly 








HE 


T 
MAGEE 
FURNACE CO., 
36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods in 
New England. 
am THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE. 
A wonderful 
success. 

THE STAND- 
ARD_ BRICK 
RANGE. 
The best in the 

market. 

THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 
Just out. Ex- 
before 


















The Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove is constantl 

increasing. 

ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Serd for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 

dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 
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“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


|Some Farms that are («fered 


at Great Bargains! 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
frre A farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
“level; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 

“ 


horse; some choice fruit; 1} story house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning., Barn 30x25, with cellar — and car- 
riage house, 44x18. The house alone could not be 
built for #2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages A great bargain is offered, 
Vrice only 81700. Apply to 
UbO. H, ¢ HALLN, 4 Tremont Row, Boston, 


A SNUG HOME FOR #50 At Bellingham, 
rem A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
net mm first floor, attles unfinishes Wood house 

andshop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1] acres 
land with pear and apple trees lrice only $500, 
Apply toGkO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor, 


FORTY ACRE FARM.-Only 8300dows, 

fhe mile from depot, 20 miles from Boston, 

S acres in wood: level land, free from 
101CO 


stones; cuts $40) worth of hay in a season, C 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair, Barn #0x86. Carriage-house, shed, 
&e. Good he Thy location; fine neighbors, Price 
Only $1600, 3400 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 
AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
BB oxen. excellent 7h-acre farm, 14 miles 
AMi.from depot, Dean Academy, &e.; 0 acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cute 1 
tons of hay ; keeps 4d cows and a horse; some choloe 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasturs; lerge 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in geod repair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near uelebeten. The woodlan 
is worth half the priceashed. Price 82500, $12.0 cash, 
Apply to Gro, M. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


A Delightful Villuge Residence, 
2 miles from eaten. five minutes Walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painte 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
pores, Wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 
yoarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class plece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, #2600 cash, balance on easy 
terms, Apply to Ggo, H, Cuarin’ 24 Tremont Row 
Boston, 


On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 


A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
Fiber kK, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PLANO, 
LIBRA ky, ete, One mile from depot and 

cut 


churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; wi 

500 corda; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; postases are somewhat rough; 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 head, 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 18 rooms and |B pwn with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, es 
boarded and painted ; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granar x24; 
shed and ice-house—all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 15 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes, 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete,, 1 7-octave piano, 

















all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H, 
Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
Pip tenets on th FALLS— Within } mile of the 

oA proximity to churches, schools, &c., ie 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided; 
through the year. fruit is of choice varieties 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety, 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, yi mgery and ice- 

air, 

trees. Very pleasantly located, 4 miles from Ham 
ton Beach, miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
greatattractions, Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
ayments, Full particulars of Guo. H. CHAPIN, & 


stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Borton, 
depot, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
cuts tons of ma will keep 10 head of cattle 
ie 
Hard and voft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard 
house; all in good re surrounded by ornamental 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offers 
remont Row, Boston. 





Estate at Framinghbam— Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements, 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of —_ im- 
ty land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake, 
here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 600 apple and 
ach trees, The buildings are a two-story house of 
5 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., rll cla 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 
Gero, H. CHaPIn, 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 mile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con- 
taining — of 200 acres, 76 of which is in rapidl 
wing hard wood. The balance is well divided, 
ree from stones, The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 60 to 60 tons o —— hay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the )ear, and that number 
is now on the farm ; the milk is all sold at the door; the 
orchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty avd in good 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, largo 
pied eg house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
ainted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barn 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pige 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 40x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
leasantly located on high land, commanding a de= 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
% road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
he well-known AP leton and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. $s farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, $8000 cash, 
balance $1 a year at six per cent. aPply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Gero. H,. CHAPIN. 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 


PROVIDENCE R. R., 82 miles from 

in hee a good ¥ story house, painted and 

blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, wou 
make a good carpenter shop and a ae carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75 opie, pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
ne owner must sell but does not need the money, 


‘oxboro is a flourishing town, empleo IN. 24 









thousand hands. Apply to Gzo. 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 





try Real Estate for Sale. 


3 dred to One Thousand 
vem oy to Select from. 


Engravings of Property on Exhibition at our 
Boston Office. 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 


24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
29— Up one flight, 
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j 
in committing such cruel deeds, his reply was, 
**] could not help it.” 
IN CHINA ; 

when a capital crime is ¢ ommitted, the physi- 
cal and mental condition of the offender is | 
scrupulously considered, but the investigation 
does not cease here; the person's antecedents | 
are inquired into from the more distant branch 
to his immediate family, and sometimes the 
parents, or even those more distantly related, | 
share his punishment. I was told, recently, 
of aman who declared that the taste for to- 
bacco was a natural one, and proved his as- 
sertion in his own case, for he and all of 
his brothers had chewed it with arelish from 
their childhood. Upon further inquiry it was 
found that his father had used it, also his 
grandfather and grandmother, and so on for 
generations before. It is not surprising, fol- 
lowing the law of development, that this habit 
had become a natural one. 

The use of all the lesser stimuli—tea, coffee, 








and spices—indulged in by the parent, are not 
lost sight of in their influence on the child. 
They prepare the way for the desire for strong- 
er irritants. Aided in our observation by the 
microscope, we have learned that an especial 
foodis set apart for the development of the 
queen bee. A careful selection of diet during 
gestation may add to the finer qualities of cell 
growth in the human embryo. 
AVERSION IN TASTE 
is also hereditary. I knew a child whose 
father had an especial dislike for animal food. 
This boy has never been induced to take it, 
and avoids going near a market where it is for 
sale. A distaste for certain foods is so deeply 
rooted that some are made very uncomfortable 
by sitting near them at table. 
INHERITED DISEASES 
are so universal that we need not cite far- 
fetched cases, but rather call to mind many 
nstances in our own circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. ‘The skillful, careful physician 
never fails to inform himself, if possible, in 
forming his diagnosis, regarding the inherited, 
mental and physical predisposition of not 
only his patient, but of his forefathers. Since 
life-insuring has become a legitimate business, 
this subject has been so carefully considered 
that, given the health status and longevity of 
the ancestors, a very close estimate can be 
made of one’s own life chances. Sudden 
deaths at a certain age have been known to 
run through a generation of families. Suici- 
dal tendencies often are inherited. In the 
beautiful Valley of Aosta every third child 
born develops into cretenism, or is effected 
by goithe. ‘The climate, the air, and the water 
have in turn been considered by scientists re- 
sponsible forit. Ihave never seen reference 
made to the surroundings of the mother dur- 
ng gestation as influencing it, which seems to 
me exceedingly probable, when we consider 
the burdens she bears. She gleans from the 
valleys and mountain-sides, far distant it may 
be, heavy loads of wood, which are carried 
home on her head. The hay which she cuts 
with asickle high up the mountain she takes 
home in the same way. The water used by 
the household is poised in heavy buckets in 
like manner upon the head. To see the blood 
vessels in the necks of these women, distended 
under such long-continued pressure; to go 
into the ill-ventilated rooms in which they are 
crowded with their domestic animals; to know 
that hundreds of years of close intermarriage 
have been carried on among these diseased and 
imbecile people; and one cannot but be im- 
pressed with the belief that science need not 
seek alone among the elements for the source 
of their degraded condition. Holmes says of 
Family Idiosyncrasies, ‘It is frightful to see 
allthe hereditary uncomeliness or infirmity of 
body, all defects of speech, all the failings of 
temper, intensified by concentration, so that 
every fault of our own finds itself multiplied 
by reflections like our images in a saloon lined 
by mirrors. The lines are very finely shaded 
that blend into one idiosyncrasy and insanity. 
The former, being a less-marked deviation 
from the nermal, does not stamp itself in so 
marked a degree as an inheritance. 
TRANSMISSION OF THE GROSSER APPETITES 
often causes the recipient a lifetime struggle 
to keep them in abeyance. Sexual abuse in 
parents is not unfrequently transmitted to the 
children in the form of idiocy, or paralysis. 
Maudsley, in his ‘‘Pathology of Mind,” says 
that the descendants of men whose minds have 
dwelt solely on the acquiring of wealth so de- 
generate mentally and physically that it leads 
in a few generations to the extinction of the 
family. Habit is an acquired disposition. 
This shows itself in the facility by which lan- 
guages are learned, in the skilled movements 
ef the fingers of musicians, and in the 
writing of different nations. An English 
child, educated in France, very rarely loses 
the peculiar English chirography. The influ- 
ence of intermarriage upon heredity cannot, 
perhaps, be more pertinently illustrated than 
by citing the close relationship that has exist- 
ed for so many years among the Jews. Their 
religion has restrained them from interming- 
ling with other nations, and the love of retain- 
ing their worldly possessions in the family line 
has caused the close intermarrying among 
those nearly related by ties of consanguinity, 
and in no other nation do we find mental and 
physical traits so marked and so definitely 
transmitted as among them. The late and 
venerable Prof. Opholzer, of Vienna, used to 
say,whena patient came under his observation, 
—a youth, perhaps, of 17, who was married to 
his niece of 15: ‘These Jews must become a 
nation of imbeciles.” And yet with it all they 
have held their own remarkably well,—in part 
attributable, I think, to wise observances in 
the marriage relation, and to their industry and 
frugality. Nothing else but marrying exclu- 
sively among themselves has kept the Gypsies 
a distinct class, a race of vagabonds for gen- 
erations. Note the civilization of races that 
have remained isolated, China and Japan for 
instance, and we see how much slower has 
been their growth than among those nations 
that have intermixed with others. Mons. 
D’Aubigné, who has carefully studied the 
mixing of nations by marriage, says that the 
products are always inferior from a mingling 
of types. The melange of degraded races 
gives a very low order of beings, and here is 
seen the necessity of educating and elevating 
the ignorant masses in our own land. By 
their continuous intermarrying, the evil traits 
they possess become intensified in their chil- 
dren, 
The influence they exert cannot be limited, 
but it permeates as a nausea the whole body 
politic. Leibnitz said: ‘*Give me the educat- 


ing of Europe and J will change the face at 
it in a century."” Only the education that 
makes honest and pure men and women can be 


| relied upon to perpetuate our liberal institu- 


tions and our nation as a republic. Now that 
we have seen the momentous importance that | 
heredity exerts upon man, what remains to be 
said of 

THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION 
Asaconteracting force? Descartes, Helve- 
tius and others argued that men were born | 
equal, with equal aptitudes, and that educa- | 
tion alone made them what they are. — | 
considers the power of heredity first, and edu- | 
cation secondary, in its influence upon the | 
character. In families in which sieeaiien 
does everything to make children alike, we see 
the most marked deviations in character and | 
deportment. Education, no doubt, does much 
to transform and modify, but it is doubtful if 
itevercreates. Itmay make a good musician, 
but never a musical genius. 

If we settle down upon the fact that heredi- 
ty is all-potent, that there is no modification 
through the education of it, then are we likely 
to remain in a hopeless condition. There will 
be no strife with the tendencies of the spirit 
of the flesh, and we shall go on from bad to 
worse, as individuals andas a nation. We all 
know how the maternal hen has been heart- 
racked with anguish to see the hordes of duck- 
lings that come from under her protecting wing 
rush into the water, true to the duck instinct 
that is not to be eradicated by any foster- 
mother influences. The experiment has often 
been tried, and failed, of making the Indian 
child develop into a civilized individual. The 
idiot still remains imbecile after years of effort 
to educate him, but with a condition often 
greatly ameliorated. 

Because there are hereditary obstacles in 
the way, and we are hindered in the achieve- 
ment of all we desire, is no reason why we 
should relax the effort to approach our ideal. 
It may be that as we grow wiser and more ju- 
dicious in our educational methods, that when 
we learn a system by which the best in every 
nature can be drawn out, and the worst be 
thus out-distanced, that we shall then be able 
to free ourselves more speedily and surely 
from the bondage of inheritance. Emerson 
says: “Speak to the heart, and the man be- 
comes saltenly virtuous.’’ Science has done 
so much for us already that we can, to a great 
degree, escape from the Damoclean sword of 
disease-inheritance that hangs over us. We 
krow that change of climate, change of occu- 
pation and habits, taken before the tendencies 
germinate to disease, are quite sufficient to 
hold them in abeyance, and even to eradicate 
them. Are 

THE INFLUENCES OF BOTH PARENTS 
equally potent upon their offspring? Dis- 
crepancy in age between the parents modifies 
the influence that either may exert. Fortu- 











nate for the offspring is it that a young and 
vigorous mother usually gives her physique to 
the child, instead of its taking that of the fa- 
ther, if he be old or infirm. ‘The most of our 
experience upon this subject must be taken 
from the observations of careful stock-breed- 
ers. The Arab, who; after all, cannot be 
cited as an exception, when compared in this 
respect with other nations, is far more absorb- 
ed in the genealogical perfection of his horses 
than of his own kind, and he greatly prefers 
nobility of extraction on the part of the moth- 
er than on that of the father. When consid- 
ered in all their varied relations, the scales of 
influence are evenly balanced between the 
parents and their children. Neither can shirk 
the ey anne pear resting upon him or her, 
and be found guiltless. In my opinion, a large 
share of influence coming to the child from the 
father is communicated through the mother 
by impressions that she receives of him during 
gestation. If there is unison of spirit, a har- 
monious blending of their natures, there is 
more likely to be an equal mingling of the 
traits of both parents; while, on the other 
hand, if the husband is brutal, if her soul 
loathes his presence, then the child is likely to 
be stamped for life with his most undesirable 
characteristics. Likes and dislikes frequently 
stamp themselves forcibly at this period upon 
the mind of the mother. Sometimes an in- 
mate of the house becomes odious to her. 
She carries on a continued warfare with her- 
self to overcome the feeling, and the result 
upon the child is the inherited peculiarities of 
the individual. 

These instances, which have been often ob- 
served, teach us a very important lesson—the 
necessity of making 

THE SURROUNDINGS OF THE MOTHER 
as congenial and pleasing as possible, if we 
will have the child all it may be—bright, hap- 
py and beautiful. 

We have seen that the life and surroundings 
of both parents, before, at the time of, and af- 
ter conception, are conditions that directly af- 
fect the child. The importance of physical 
perfection, both in the individual onl in the 
race, cannot be overstated, for upon a sound 
physical basis rests strength of mind and of 
soul, and of all its multiple outgrowths. 

Again, 

STRENGTH OF MIND, 
that power which comes from thought, is be- 
coming more and more the great controller of 
mankind. It is a pressing duty upon those 
upon whom rests the responsibility of perpetu- 
ating the race, to study well the conservation 
of this force. The sickly in body, the de- 
pressed in mind, in becoming fathers and 
mothers run the fearful risk of multiplying and 
of intensifying the misfortunes that they, per- 
haps, have wrestled with through the neglect 
or ignorance of their parents. It is incumbent 
upon the parent, then, to make constant ef- 
fort after ge J of body, after culture and 
strength of mind, that these most desirable 
qualities may become the birthright of his off- 
spring. Healthful, congenial employment 
for the mother, whether intellecual or physi- 
cal, best fits her to transmit a love for the 
same to her child. Not only this, but it has 
been proven in more than a few instances, 
that she may bequeath to the little one lying 
close to her heart a love for special pursuits. 
Let her devote herself to music with zest, 
and, if it be but a poor weak melody she her- 
self can create, her soul may some day be 








thrilled with the song of her child. But of 
all the legacies to which a child has the right 

and of which the world has most need to-day 
in her children, . 

PURITY I8 THE CHIEF. 

Look to it, fathers and mothers. How is your 
child to obtain this? Cleanse ye the foun- 
tain, and the stream shall be pure. Yet when 
they with washed hands would lead the impure 
from their manner of life, lo! all fingers are 
laid on the lips, and silence is compelled. 











But the time has come when, if we should 
hold our peace, the very hills would cry out. 
While every other animal of earth is raised 
with care and foresight, that each separate 
race may inherit firmer and finer qualities, man 
alone is not to be reared by chance. The 
time must come when the God-given and God- 
like power of creating shall not be prostituted 
to lust and passion. Human beings must 
learn that sexual appetite was originally given 
only for the perpetuation of mankind. Is the 
thought startling? Why so? Is man more 
animal than the animals themselves? Alas, 
yes! and for the very reason that he has 
abused his royal powers. Scattered here and 
there are, pure souls, men and women, who 
have gathered themselves up from the mire 
of the world, and who are leading lives of 
continence, and rearing children who can but 
inherit snow-white souls. And thousands 
there are who gladly would,—patient mothers, 
long-suffering wives, who would rejoice to 
accept such a doctrine asa gladevangel. But 
till men, as well as women, the world over, 
study well these laws of inheritance, and be- 
come pure and right in their own lives, we 
must still grieve over the little ones that come 
into life, deprived of the moral, physical, and 
intellectual bequests to which they are right- 
ful heirs. 
[PROCEEDINGS CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. ]} 
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MICHIGAN PRESS ON THE CAMPAIGN. 


We do not feel, in losing the vote for Wo- 
man, that it is in any sense a lost cause; too 
many grand, noble men, in our State, cast 
their willing vote for Woman. Their en- 
couragement,—kind, cheering words of coun- 
sel and hope—will ever be grateful to our 
hearts. The way is now open; a path is 
bridged over the dangerous pass of opinion, 
and all the world believes in Suffrage for Wo- 
man. ‘Twill be easy now to win a victory, 
when we again put it to the test. 

“And even our fallen fortunes lay in light!” 

Out hope is bright as ever. The star of 
woman’s destiny has not set, and never can, 
so long as there are manly hearts to help her, 
and a willing mind to do her duty, knowing 
eventually that she must win. 

No one, who witnessed the scene at the polls 
yesterday, can fail to be impressed with the 
change in public opinion toward Woman. 

Everywhere a sense of honor and tender 
chivalry toward women was evinced; as nobly 
shown in the crowded polls as in the draw- 
ing-room, or opera. 

Fathers and mothers were there, as well as 
their children, all smiling and happy, and seem- 
ingly enjoying the altered aspect of affairs. 

The polling places were radiant in their 
decorated beauty, the loveliness of the day 
adding a fresh charm, as if Heaven smiled on 
the efforts of the ladies! 

The grand question is already decided, that 
Woman can vote. It has been proved to be a 
success in other States. 

When such grand women arise and illumine 
the world, as the bright galaxy who shone at 
the Woman’s Congress, her fitness to vote will 
no longer be doubted. She is proving herself 
fit compeer of man in every life pursuit. To 
give her the ballot is to acknowledge her the 
equal of her brother man, to give her just due, 
and the same common privileges we freely ac- 
cord to the poorest peasant who touches our 
shores. Meantime let Woman : 

“Learn to labor, and to wait!” 
—Grand Rapids Independent Press. 





We stood at the 6th Ward polls on election 
day. A committee of estimable ladies were 
present, and in a lady-like manner handed vo- 
ters Woman Suffrage ballots, and asked that 
they would deposit them in the ballot-box. 
The good effect of the presence of these ladies 
was testified to by almost everybody. Hard- 
ly a profane word was heard inside the 
building during the entire day. The only 
man who offered any direct insult to the ladies 
was Mr. Seth Holcomb, and he would be ex- 
cusable for what he said if it were ever right 
to excuse a man for becoming intoxicated. 
A few thoughtless bystanders applauded Mr. 
Holcomb’s ruffianism, but the most of those 
present felt it to be an outrage, and several 
who had worked against Woman Suffrage all 
day were so disgusted that they spent the rest 
of the day working for it. Mr. McKay, a sa- 
loon keeper in the ward, who was also some- 
what intoxicated, endeavored to provoke a 
fight with some persons present, but had the 
decency to show his ruffianism only outside 
the building. Mr. McKay spent considerable 
of the day working against the Suffrage 
Amendment. A Hollander was also present, 
who divided up his time between the polls and 
a neighboring saloon. His eye was “‘in a fine 
frenzy rolling,’ and his legs were decidedl 
unsteady. The great cause of religion, as it 
would be affected by Woman Suffrage, was 
his constant theme. He wanted to guard the 
Bible and religion from these terrible Suffra- 
gists. This is about the way his talk ran: 
‘You are-hic-t-r-ying to o-away with the Bi- 
Bible. You-hic-want to-to d-stroy re-religion. 
P-Paul said women-hic-must cover their heads 
and ’bey their husbands.’’ This chap’s argu- 
ment was a little mixed, but about as logical 
as most arguments that are drawn from the 
Bible to enforce Woman’s subjection to man. 
Another significant incident was this: A very 
dirty, debased and ignorant looking man came 
in to vote. Said one of the ladies, offering 
him a ballot, ‘‘1 wish you would oblige us by 
voting this ticket.’’ ‘*What kind of a ticket 
is that?” said he. ‘Why,’ said the the lady, 
‘vou can see yourself.”’ ‘‘But I can’t read,” 
he answered. ‘*Why, can’t you read the bal- 
lot you have there in your hand, which you are 
about to vote?” the lady asked. ‘No,’ said 
he, ‘I can’t read at all.” Well,” said the 
lady, ‘‘this ballot means that you are willing 
to let the women as well as the men vote.”’ 
‘Is that it,’? he replied, ‘‘then I don’t want 
it; the women don’t know enough to vote.” — 
Grand Rapids Post. 


VISIT AT THE POLLS NOVEMBER THIRD. 

Mrs. H. C. Garver, of Grand Rapids, says: 
Visiting the different places for voting, none 
seemed more interesting than the one on Front 
Street. The ladies seemed very much in ear- 
nest. One woman said to me, “This man is 
almost persuaded to be a Christian.’’ I said, 
‘My good fellow, they are your best friends, 
and they will vote soon.’’ Crossing the room 
to read this motto, ‘‘Ifthe ballot can be right- 
ly withheld from women, it can upon the same 
principle be taken from the foreigner, the la- 
boring man, or any other American citizen.” 
I was very much pleased with a conversation 
between a lady and a foreigner. ‘‘No mam. 


1 Ill not vote for woman; my mother and my 
| wife have enough to do sweeping before their 

own door, and when they get that done they 
|can go at something else."’ Poor man, he 
| could not see that voting was any part of keep- 
| ing ‘ther own door-yard clean.” 

Many ladies of this city had courage enough 
| to appear at the polls on election day, and 
| plead the cause of Woman Suffrage.—Lansing 
Republican. 

A voter, yesterday, hada ‘Woman Suffrage 
No” ticket ready to drop in the box, when a 
| by-stander said, alluding to a late arrival, 
| your boy isa girl, isn’t it?’ The voter 
| looked up, paused, then changed the ‘‘No” to 


**Yes,”’ and dropped it into the box.—Grand 
TTaven Herald. 


Mrs. M. Apeve Hazvertr’s lecture at Luce’s 
Hall, Thursday evening, October 29, was one 
of the ablest and most entertaining efforts of 
the campaign. Mrs. H. spoke for two hours, 
holding the closest attention of her audience 
tothe end. At the close she requested all in 
favor of Woman Suffrage to rise, when near- 
ly every person in the haH arose. When the 
noes were called for, only a single man arose. 
On account of the stormy night the meeting 
was not so largely attended as it otherwise 
would have been—nevertheless the hall was 
more than half filled. Those who stayed at 
home missed a treat. 

Good order was the rule on election day, 
especially at the polls where the ladies were 
present. Said a man to us at one of the poll- 
ing places, who had just taken part in rather 
a bitter political controversy, ‘‘If those ladies 
hadn’t been in there, I would have given that 
fellow afearful cursing. He would probably 
have hit me if I had and we should have had a 
general fight. The women have certainly 
done that much good by coming here. I have 
been opposed to letting them vote, but I be- 
lieve we would behave better if they were at 
the polls. Give me some Yes ballots, I’ll see 
if Ican’t get some votes for them.’’ This 
man, although he had opposed Woman Suf- 
frage in the morning, worked faithfully for it 
all the afternoon.—Grand Rapids Post, 


The Suffrage Amendment is lost. Well, 
what of it? ‘This is the first trial at the bar 
of public opinion in Michigan. The reform 
has had comparatively few advocates. Now 
and then a good man, disgusted with the work- 
ings of government and the sad fate of moral 
issues under the control of man alone, has 
said ‘‘Oh that the women could vote.”? But 
there has never been an organized effort. In 
this State we have had the shadow of an organ- 
ization, but no concentrated, thorough plan of 
action; but little money, and money is the 
grand motive power in propelling every cause, 
good or bad. Had the plan we proposed been 
adopted as early asthe Fourth of July last, 
the State would have been carried. As it is, 
at least 60,000 voters have enrolled themselves 
in favor, and they will never turn backward. 
This 60,000 comprise men of the highest 
standing; our very best and noblest men, 
friends of Temperance, lovers of God and mor- 
ality. The whiskey interest, the licentious, 
the very worst elements of society, went against 
Woman Suffrage in solid column. If the 
good men, who generally do not feel proud 
of such associations, are pleased now, it is be- 
cause they have fallen rapidly from grace. 
“Evil associations corrupt good manners.” 
The refined, cultivated, virtuous women of 
our State can compare notes. In the char- 
acter of the advocates and opposers of Suf- 
frage, they have had a remarkable proof that 
a cause that enlists the best men in its favor 
cannot be a bad one. While the opposition, 
enlisting the very worst and most depraved 
passions of society en-masse, is at least, justly 
under suspicion of being unworthy the smiles 
and support of a true woman. 

The men who voted for this cause did so 
from principle. They had no selfish ends to 
gain. It was pure love of country, of justice 
and right, that swayed them. Take courage, 
then, friends, press steadily onward in the ex- 
ercise of a Divine faith, and success will 
surely come in due time. This cause is not 
the only one that has suffered defeat. Prohi- 
bition and Temperance have likewise trailed 
their flag, and the great Republican party has 
met an unparalelled defeat. If wise, this party 
will see the necessity, not of making friends 
with the opponents of the highest morality 
in favor of license and free rum, but with the 
friends of progress and reform.— Ypsilanti Com- 
mercial. 


Friends of Equal Rights! You have been 
beaten at the polls, a majority of the male 
voters declaring that their sex, without regard 
to brains or culture, entitled them to the right 
to make laws and levy taxes for one half the 
people. But the cause of justice and equali- 
ty has received a large vote, of respectable, 
earnest intelligent men, whom defeat will not 
dishearten, or cause to abandon a measure 
they know to be right. Pick your flints and 
try again. The next struggle will be in Iowa, 
which State will probably avail itself of the 
grand opportunity to do away with class dis- 
tinction and the absurd aristocracy of sex.— 
Cassopolis Democrat. 


We have another fine illustration of the im- 
potence of the Detroit Tribune. Itfavored the 
new Constitution and opposed Woman Suf- 
frage; and the figures show that while the 
former is beaten by eight or ten to one, the 
majority against the latter is very much less. 
The Tribune's opposition to Equal Suffrage 
seems to have helped the cause wonderfully. 
We pity the new Constitution. It is buried 
out of sight by a vote of probably eight to one. 
Woman Suffrage is also beaten, but appear- 
ances indicate that the adverse majority will 
be much less—apparently by a ratio of about 
five to one. But the figures are very meager, 
and as they are enough, it is really of ‘‘no con- 
sequence,’’ as Toots would say, precisely what 
they are.—Detroit News. 

The ladies who attended the polls on elec- 
tion day desire to express, through the Eve- 
ning News, their gratitude to the policemen 
who were stationed there, for their uniform 
courtesy, and for the considerate protection 
which they exercised over them. The ladies 
are entirely correct about this, and the De- 
troit News desires to add its congratulations to 
the grateful expressions of the ladies. A 
great and beneficent change has come over 
the police during the last month or so; and 
their conduct on election day was a conspicu- 
ous evidence of it. Of course the citizens 
were unusually quiet, earnest and orderly, 
and the policemen had only to preserve their 
dignity and keep the crowd in a line. 

We wish to extend our grateful thanks to 
the ladies who so kindly furnished the bounti- 





ful table, and gracefully served us in rich 
coffee and accompaniments. Also to you we 
are fully indebted, for banishing drunkenness, 
swearing, rowdyism &c., which has always 
attended the polis in the past, and teaching in 
language too plain to be misunderstood, that 
truth and morality will attend the success of 
the ladies movement. 

No more noble battle was ever waged in the 
cause of freedom, than the one which has been 
so faithfully fought by the women of Mich- 
igan this summer. No greater victories have 
ever been achieved, no more worthy crowns 
were ever worn by Christian martyrs, than be- 
long to the brows of those who have braved 
the scoff and derision heaped upon this just 
cause. In our town, where last spring hardly 
a voice was raised in Woman's favor, the bal- 
lots counted 167 ayes, in spite of desperate 
opposition by men of highest political infin. 
ence. This result is largely owing to the ef- 
forts of Mr. O. S. Willey in procuriug speak- 
ers and agitating the question before the peo- 
ple. Mr. Willey De himself squarely jin 
the front rank, and has borne the brunt of the 
battle, with the spirit of him who said, ‘J 
rather be right than be President,” he has 
fearlessly faced the darts of the enemy.—Ben- 
ton Harbor Palladium. 


A few ladies visited the polls in our city, 
but no general effort was made. t was 
thought bes* to allow every voter his convyic- 
tions, aud thus get a vote on solid principle, 
The 272 votes polled for equal justice were 
given by men of whom any community may 
well be proud. They embraced the religious, 
moral element. It looks as if we Woman Suf- 
fragists stood an equal chance with the Re- 
publican Party in this election, at all events, 
— Ypsilanti Commercial. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club.—Saturiay, 


Nov. 2!, Lunch at 1.30, to be followed by a paper on 
Michael Angelo, by Prof. Wm. Parsons, of Dublin. 








Dress Reform.—The Dress Committee have 
taken permanent rooms at 25 Winter Street, Boston, 
Room 15, over Chandler’s Dry Goods Store. Hours 
from 10 to 4. Open on Wednesdays till 9 P. m. 

Letters and orders should be sent to Dress Com- 
mittee, at the above address. A schedule of prices 
for garments and patterns will be furnished next 
week, Per order, 


Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 6 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp=- 
bell is 240 Wabash Avenue, C! ° 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 














3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability an 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 

rye 


Morse Bros., Proprietors 


CANTON, MASS. 
14—ly 


Excelsio,Do Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
Portable $9 etc. reizes for large work. 
Business Men do their printing an 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, deli 





ht 

ful pastime for hours. BOYS 

Rng. pein’ Banat coamer 
atprinting. Send two stamp: 

_ Sf ogue presses type ete, to the Mfrs 


PresseSanrertaco. Meriden, Conn. 
46—ly 











THE GREATEST NOVELTY 


IN COTTAGE ORGANS. 
New and Elegant Styles of cases—beautiful Solo 
Stops with the latest Sagnovemsette in the art of Or- 
gan Building are to be found in the Cot Ore 
manufactured by J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, ¥* 

A > amma catalogue sent free on application. 









ee 
JUST RECEIVED FROM 


VIOTOR KULLBERG, London, 
A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


53) split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs. - 

- These are the Watches exhibit 

. in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 

; who was the only recipient of the 

Highest Award in that department. 


Wm. Bond & Son, 257, 
11 CONGRESS STREET. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most et 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 a 
of land, beautifully situated midway between r 
Providence Railroad and New York & New ——, 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding ® beauti oe 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills : 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. @he house is - 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot oad 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furnitu: x 
will be sold with the house if desired. At —, 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable bavve 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. oe 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage- 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston Pp. O. 
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